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A QUIET EVENING IN AN OLD 
GERMAN CASTLE. 


HE lateness of the European supper gives 

very little of what we cali in America ‘an 
evening.” The cozy after-tea call is dot known 
here. The supper is regarded as a part of the 
evening, and if any one comes at all after dark, 
it is to stay to tea. At the castle it is often aft- 
er eight o'clock before the doors of the large 
dining-hall are thrown open and ‘‘ Es ist ange- 
richtet” is announced by the fine-looking dress- 
coated genius of the supper-room. The first 
course is tea and cake. The tea is made and 
poured at the sideboard by the youngest daugh- 
ter of the house, and the servant brings the cups 
to the table. The ram or arrack decanter is as 
indispensable to the tea-table as the cream pitch- 
er, for it is very generally the custom to inspire 
the quiet cup of tea 
with a little of the 
spirit of the times, 
so that in Germany 
it can not be de- 
scribed as ‘‘the cup 
which cheers but not 
inebriates.” After 
the tea is ‘disposed 
of a large china 
milk-pan of sour 
milk appears. The 
milk is eaten from 
soup plates, with 
grated Sugary 
and cream upon it. 
The third course is 
cold meats, stewed 
pigeons, and pota- 
toés—the latter in 
their jackets—and 
there is a pleasant 
little strife among 
the ladies as to who 
shall have the honor 
of preparing a plate- 
ful for the two dear 
old gentlemen at the 
head of the table. 
The father sits at 
the head of the ta- 
ble, the mother at 
his right, and the 
children follow ac- 
cording toage. The 
little dark-eyed man 
opposite is the Bar- 
on von R , one 
of the masters of 
ceremonies at Ber- 
lin. He owns a 
neighboring estate, 
and has ridden over 
to supper. Hisman- 
ner might perhaps 
betray his calling; 
but when he opens 
his lips to a contin- 
ual silvery ripple of 
compliments, one is 
no longer left in 
doubt. It is only 
the glimpse he gives 
us of the meeting of 
the three emperors 
last sammer which 
compensates us_for 
listening to his flat- 
teries. The young 
lady of sixteen who 
sits at his right is 
the Countess von 
R-—. She hasa 
sweet face, lady-like 
manners, and often 
lights up her sur- 
roundings by a flash 
of wit. But such 
taste in dress! The 
short-waisted back 
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er the large ruffled wristbands, but fail in the 
charitable attempt. It fires the American im- 
agination to read of barons and countesses, but 
when we come to see them, how the republican 
irreverence does run riot! We can think of 
seyeral gentlemen in a certain little New En- 
gland village to whom the baron would not dare 
to hold his candle if he realized what he was 
about, and-of many a young girl whose mind is 
as well stored and whose back fits better than 
that of the countess, Yes, girls, ‘‘ a rose by any 
other name” smells just as sweet, It need only 
be a genuine rose. 

When supper is_ over we all rise from the table 
and shake hands, and say, *‘Gesegnete Mahl- 
zeit!” which, being interpreted, means, ‘‘ May 
the meal be blessed to you!” ‘The daughters 
make a low courtesy and kiss the back of: the 
father’s hand ; he bends over and kisses their 





foreheads. This ceremony is performed after 
each meal; and when the family is large it is 
quite an undertaking to steer through it success- 
fully, suiting one’s bows and courtesies to the 
age, sex, and standing of the person addressed. 
To the uninitiated there is something so comical 
about it that it is impossible net to have one’s 
sleeves full of quiet laughter, in spite of the long 
rows of graye ancestors shaking their heads at 
one from the walls. The Germans think the 
Americans ‘“‘ must be fearfully impolite people to 
rise from the table and disperse without saying 
any thing to each other.” After tea we gather 
in the study of Herr Vor. R——, the lord of the 
castle. In the corner of the room stands the 
German stove. It is built of a sort of porcelain 
—in this case dazzlingly white, and reaching to 
the top of the room, and looks more like a fam- 
ily monument than a stove. In the grate a few 








coals are doing what only coals can to make an 


| October evening compensate for the loss of the 


June evenings. The room has a pleasant air, 
but the American eye falls with a chill of dis- 


| appointment on the bare polished brown floor. 


‘There is not a carpet in the castle, and but few 
are to be found in Germany. 

At first the newspaper is read. No family 
takes a paper for itself; usually three or four 
club together for a paper, and the consequence 
is that it is in the house but a few hours at the 
longest, and whoever will read must ‘‘ strike 
while the iron is hot.” From the castle it goes 
to the village pastor, from the parsonage to the 
cantor, or organist, and who comes in for the 
last stale bits we do not know. ‘The paper is 
read aloud, and we hear whether it rained yes- 
terday in Ems when the Kaiser took his walk, 
what the color of the Empress’s dress was, 
and with whom the 
Crown Prince went 
to drive. These 
weighty items are 
devoured with avid- 
ity by the loyal in- 
mates of the castle ; 
for all the nobility 
are genuine king- 
worshipers, and can 
speak only with dis- 
gust of the equaliz- 
ing .tendencies of 
the age. We are 
often pitied because 
we live in a land 
**too poor to have 
a king ;” but we al- 
ways decline sym- 
pathy on that score, 
and remark that our 
land is so rich that 
we are all kings and 
queens. After the 
reading the gentfle- 
men betake them- 
selves to cards, and 
the ladies to knit 
ting. Femiming Ger- 
many isa maniacon 
the subject of stock- 
ings. ‘The desire for 
them amounts to a 
passion. Aladytold 
us a few days since 
that in her *‘ outfit” 
she had two hun- 
dred and fifty pairs. 
How these people 
endure to knit three 
hundred and sixty- 
five evenings in a 
year (Sunday is not 
excepted) is beyond 
our comprehension; 
but the  knitting- 
work seems as in- 
dispensable to the 
hand of a German 
lady as the pipe or 
cigar does to the 
lips of her husband, 
and they think the 
American ladies the 
most useless cum- 
berers of the ground 
because ‘‘they do 
not even knit their 
own stockings.” 
This evening we 
amuse ourselves 
with the ‘** Hasen- 
wette,” or “chasing 
the hare.” 

We all begin knit- 
ting together, and 
counting the rounds. 
The. one who has 
finished the first 
round calls out one, 





falls hopeless and de- 
jected over the rup- 


Fig. 1.—Jacket ror Giri 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Popitn 
Dress.—Back. 


Fig. 3.—StTee, Bioug 


Fig. 4.—Jacket ror Giri 
CASHMERE WALKING 


FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


she who finishes the 
next calls out two, 


Fig. 5.—Gray Pop. 
Dress.—FRONT. 


ture in the friend- Bacx.—[(See Fig. 4.] [See Fig. 5.] Suit. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] [See Fig.\2.] and so on till twelve 
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short sleeves do 


hei must be the hare. 
their utmost to cov- 


She must now knit 


Figs, 1-5,— LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 
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alone, but has the privilege of counting on from 
twelve, while the rest of us must go back again 
and begin at one, and see how soon we can catch 
her. ‘The needles fly, and the counts come thick 
and fast from the pursuers, while the here counts 
steadily on alone. Woe to her who drops a stitch, 
or must stop to narrow, or ‘‘slip and bind.” The 
chase grows hotter and more exciting as the hunt- 
ers near the prey, the counting and laughing grow 
louder, and the gentlemen lay down their cards 
and cheer, sometimes the pursuers and sometimes 
the pursued, until the victim is caught and re- 
joiced over. The hare reached her hundredth 
round before we three hunters caught her, but 
we must pluck a few of her laurels out by saying 
that she was at the toe of her stocking, while the 
rest of us were in the largest part of the leg. 
The countess is knitting from a ‘*‘ Wunder 
Kniiuel,” or “ wonder ball.” It was presented to 
her on her last birthday, and is made by putting 
in all sorts of little knickknacks as the ball is 
wound, ‘These are done up in papers, and the 
ball presents enough mysterious angles and points 
to excite the most torpid curiosity. Surely if 
any thing could induce one to knit it would be 
the thought of developing the resources of one 
of these balls. We all look on with the deepest 
interest as one little package after another loos- 
ens itself from the last confining thread and falls 
out. Now it is a chocolate drop, now a little 
box with a pretty ring in it, then a pair of tiny 
embroidery scissors, and so on, till the heart of 
the wonder is reached, which is often a gold 
watch or some other long-coveted treasure. We 
regard the “ Hasenwette” and “ Wunder Kniuel” 
as merciful little inventions to help one over the 
intolerable platitudes of a long cotton stocking. 
But we are reminded that the evening is pass- 
ing by the horn of the watchman, who at ten 
o'clock begins his nightly walk about the great 
isolated pile of buildings which for eight hundred 
years has been the scene of the joys and sorrows 
of the family of Von R——. As the hours come 
round he pauses at each of the four sides of the 
castle and blows his trumpet, and in a weird and 
monotonous voice sings the following verse : 
* List, my lords, the while I say 

The hour of (ten) has passed away. 

Look ye well to fire and light, 

Lest harm befall the house to-night— 

And praise the Lord your God!” 
The swallow-tailed genius appears again, and 
announces that the baron’s horse is at the door. 
The courtier literally bows himself from the 
presence of the ladies to the back of his horse. 
After this ceremony is over the servant brings in 
the candles, we shake hands and say ‘‘ Schlafen 
sie wohl,” the daughters kiss the father’s hand, 
he kisses their foreheads, and the company 
breaks up, with perhaps a mischievous blowing 
out of one or two candles as we pass each other 
for the last time. 
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@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for March 14 was issued gra- 
tuitously a beautifully 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing two splendid Temperance 
Cartoons, and other features of interest. 

An illustrated SuPpPLEMENT will be 
sent out gratuitously with the Number 


. of HarpPEer’s WEEKLY for March 21. 





SB A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Henri Trois Polonaise Walking Suit will 
be published with our next Number. For Com- 
plete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 199. 





THE GLOVE IN HISTORY. 


NY one who generalized upon the prom- 
inence now given to the matter of 
gloves in the affairs of the toilette, and de- 
duced therefrom a theory that gloves were 
one of the last results of civilization in 
dress, would make a great mistake. 
Indeed, the position of this peculiar por- 
tion of dress in such respect is both anom- 
alous and fictitious; anomalous, for while 
there is every reason for covering the feet, 
there is no reason under the sun why the 
hands, any more than the face, should be 
wrapped out of sight by arbitrary and per- 
petual edict; and fictitious, because the 
glove is by no means as perfect a thing as 
other parts of the modern array are, and be- 
cause it was made in far greater beauty than 
it is now made some hundreds of years ago. 
The glove is, indeed, a rather antique ar- 
ticle of dress, and has its own poetical and 
picturesque history, as the veil and the pep- 
lam and other portions of much more ancient 
dress have; but we do not know that its an- 





tiquity should give it such sacredness that 
its claims to control, as it now does, the whole 
dress, undress, and full dress of society may 
not be discussed. 

The first mention of the glove at all is 
supposed to have been made in the Book of 
Ruth some thousands of years since, in a 
passage of disputed translation: ‘“ Now this 
was the manner in former times in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning chan- 
ging, for to confirm all things; a man pluck- 
ed off his glove and gave it to his neighbor: 
and this was a testimony in Israel.” And 
the same thing is supposed to have been in- 
tended in the passage, “Over Edom will I 
cast out my shoe,” which latter word is be- 
lieved to be the erroneous substitute for 
glove in the case, the casting of the glove 
being, according to long-descended usage, 
the way of giving defiance and threats. The 
Rabbins, both ancient and modern, all render 
the passage, as it occurs in the original, in 
both instances with the word glove, and tell 
us that the word shoe is seldom met in any 
of the Eastern Scriptures, except in relation 
to acts of humility. And as the s} .e was, 
in fact, in those days the sandal, 1.46 effort 
of unlacing and getting it off would tell 
against the inherent probability of the act, 
while the quick transfer of the glove would 
make that action a natural and easy one. 
Meanwhile the circumstance that ever since 
it has been known at all the glove has been 
used as a symbol and pledge adds confirma- 
tory proof to the supposition that it was the 
giving of the glove, and not of the shoe, that 
released RutH from her nearer kinsman, and 
bestowed her on her kinsman Boaz. 

We are told by Sir WALTER Scott that 
the pledging of a glove was “a sign of irref- 
ragable faith.” And so binding had it come 
to be held in her day, that when the Queen- 
Dowager of Navarre received from her ene- 
mies a pair of gloves as a pledge of safe-con- 
duct to the court on the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, she went unhesitatingly into the trap, 
and it has always been considered one of 
the blackest parts of that great treachery 
that the gloves themselves were poisoned, 
and the queen who wore them as a counter- 
sign of safety among a hostile party died of 
them. 

A curious continuance of this pledging of 
the glove in later times as a sign of privilege 
and safety was to be seen in a custom that 
prevailed for many years at English fairs, 
where—a glove having been given, accord- 
ing to the requirements of law, by the sov- 
ereign at the establishment of the free mar- 
ket—a gilt glove was hung out from the 
town-hall or the jail in promise that debtors 
might visit the fair during such time as the 
glove was visible without danger of arrest 
and imprisonment; and the removal of the 
glove signified the formal closing of the fair. 
This use of the glove as an act of faith, how- 
ever, need not be coupled with any intrinsic 
merit; it arose simply from the property of 
the glove as a covering of the hand, the hand 
which at all times and in all places has been 
given as an act and pledge of good faith. 

Still, if the customs in relation to pledges 
and symbols authorize us to accept the trans- 
lation in question in the Book of Ruth as 
the first mention of gloves, there is some 
doubt to be thrown upon it by the fact that 
the climate and the attire of the Orientals 
hardly allowed the use of such articles. The 
Oriental women’s hands, we know, were 
shielded by their robes, the sleeve of the 
principal garment being fashioned to fall 
over the hand; and if gloves were worn at 
all, it must have been chiefly by kings and 
soldiers, and as insignia of rank. 

Certainly the ancient Greeks and Romans 
knew of none, save the war gauntlet. In 
later times Piiny the Younger speaks of 
them as having been used by his uncle’s sec- 
retary for greater convenience of writing in 
cold weather, which shows that the fingers 
must have been uncovered by the glove of 
that period. XENOPHON and HoMER make 
some slight mention of them. VARRO says 
that olives pulled by the bare hand were 
better than when pulled with gloves on; and 
it was charged against the Persians, as a 
proof of their luxurious habits, that in a 
chilly season they wore gloves. Allof which 
proves that gloves were not in common use 
among either the early or later ancients, and 
such as there were were very different affairs 
from the modern glove. 

The first gloves, like the first clothes, were 
probably made of fur; and the wearing of 
fur leading gradually to the wearing of skins, 
eventually the glove was made of the rudely 
dressed skin, little more in shape at that 
time than a mitten covering the back of 
the hand and leaving the fingers free, after- 
ward inclosing the whole hand, and not tilla 
later period separating into individual cov- 
erings for the fingers. We read of fur gloves 
in the time of CHARLEMAGNE; and though 
the leather was provided according to the 
customs of oiling and tanning, which seem 
to have been known from time immemorial, 
it is probable that women sewed the gloves 
even then, as CHARLEMAGNE, who insisted 





on directing all the minutiw of government, 
even to the laying out of gardens, command- 
ed that “the women, who, on account of our 
occupations, are our servants, shall look aft- 


‘er the wool and linen, and the making of 


our jerkins and coats ;” and the jerkins be- 
ing of leather, it is probable that the same 
thimbleless fingers drove the clumsy needle 
through the skin of which the gloves were 
made. 

Gradually, improvements taking place, 
and the monks, who were the preservers and 
practicers of many arts, interesting them- 
selves in the fine dressing of leather with 
alum aad yolk of eggs, milk, wheaten flour, 
and salt, and becoming choice and curious 
in their gloves, the bishops interfered, and 
a council of Aix ordered the inferior clergy 
to wear thenceforth only sheep-skin gloves. 
As early as the year 982 there was a guild 
of workers in leather in Strasburg, and the 
bishop exacted from them every thing in 
their line that he found necessary, either as 
furs, gloves, larger articles of apparel, hang- 
ings, or leather covers for the vessels and 
candlesticks that went with him on his epis- 
copal travels. As the superior clergy made 
their gloves so much a matter of importance, 
they presently began to have them deco- 
rated in a costly manner, the bishops’ always 
with precious stones; and soon kings, no- 
bles, and prelates were wearing gloves of 
fine kid, ornamented with embroidery in 
pearls or with a single large jewel. Of 
course the ladies of rank were not slow in 
adopting the new fashion; and gloves were 
fashioned for them, more delicate in design, 
more exquisite in adornment, and enriched 
otherwise by the splendid rings which it be- 
came the proper thing to wear outside them. 

Leather-working, indeed, onceestablished, 
was rapidly carried forward to a sumptuous 
point. The ladies of the Middle Ages wore 
leathern girdles, significant of the gentle- 
woman, sometimes twelve inches in breadth, 
glittering with gold and jewelry, and made 
with long ornamented ends, finished with 
bells and other tinkling garniture, and a 
long pocket of the wrought leather, for scis- 
sors, keys, and knives, was attached to the 
girdle, and embellished with the richest skill 
of the goldsmith’s work. At about the same 
time gentlemen gartered back the long toes 
of their pointed shoes to their knees by 
means of gold chains, to which small bells 
were attached, whose tintinnabulation warn- 
ed the populace to clear the way for a per- 
son of importance. Of course such luxurious 
habits spread rapidly to people of less im- 
portance, but of as much money, leading, 
after the rivalry in material was exhausted, 
to a rivalry in fantastic frippery, so that one 
sleeve, or one breast, or one side of a petti- 
coat would be covered with ornamentation, 
and the other be left plain, and thus all sorts 
of unsymmetrical and barbarous designs 
were introduced, till so serious an evil was 
it finally adjudged to be that sumptuary laws 
were passed restricting the common right to 
wear such a degree of splendor, curtailing 
the length of the veils of burghers’ wives, 
forbidding gloves to certain orders altogeth- 
er, and ordaining that purple gloves, enriched 
with pearls and gems, should be reserved as 
the emblem of imperial power. 

Meanwhile all this love of sumptuous dress, 
of wrought leather and jeweled gloves, had 
not been raging on the European continent 
only, but it had crossed the inviolate seas 
and taken by storm the Saxon heart as 
well. The island people were among the 
first to adopt the war gauntlet, and the 
leather glove, with all its improvements and 
bedizenments, and to make the rest of the 
attire consonant with it, though it was not 
till the time of the Reformation that the 
fashion of wearing gloves was generally, 
not to say universally, adopted by women. 
King Epwarp IV. granted the glovers ar- 
morial bearings, and patronized the trade 
himself to the extent of more than a hundred 


pair a year; but it happened that, though. 


the glovers of London had long been a guild 
among themselves, and though prohibitory 
laws had been enacted for their protection 
for more than two hundred years, yet 
they were not regularly incorporated until 
Cuar_xks I. granted them a charter for the 
purpose of giving them a monopoly of the 
trade. Owing to the royal favor which they 
received at so early a period, gloves became 
every where an object of consideration. Uni- 
versities conferred them upon distinguished 
individuals, as they do degrees to-day ; some- 
times lined with gold, they were offered to 
judges by the suitors before them ; and even 
kings thought them not beneath their dig- 
nity either to give or take. At a vendue of 
the property of the Earl of Arran, held about 
a hundred years ago, large sums of money 
were paid for gloves which were considered 
to be the oldest extant, and which were 
given to the Dennys by Henry VIIL., by 
Queen EizaBEeTH, and by JaMEs I.; and 
we read of gloves presented to King JAMES 
in his turn, sweet gloves, as they were called, 
“the cuffs laced with point bone, laces of 
Venise gold.” Queen ExizaBeTH herself 





wore the first embroidered gloves ever seen 
in England, and was so pleased with them 
that she was painted with them on her 
hands. These gloves probably came from 
Venice, where the embroidery was done in 
perfection ; but the sweet gloves that the 
old chroniclers admired were chiefly Span- 
ish, At the present day the French some-- 
times perfume their gloves with a prep- 
aration of bruised myrtle leaves, but the 
perfume is evanescent. The Spanish per- 
fume, however, is strong and permanent. 
“Your nostrils,” says Don Quixote, “ were 
regaled by a Sabian odor, an aromatic fra- 
grance, a delicious sensation for which there 
is no name ; I mean a scent such as fills the 
shop of some curious glover.” From which 
it is evident that the craft lfad been faith- 
fully followed in the land of the olive and 
the pine, as well as in Middle Europe and 
England, soft suppling and fine splitting 
having made such words as Cordovan leath- 
er, morocco, and shi n characteristic of 
better material than could elsewhere be 
found, until the saying grew to be a proverb, 
that “ For a glove to be good, three nations 
must contribute to it—Spain to dress the 
leather, France to cut it, and England to 
sew it.” 





PAINT OR PAPER? 


O one need be informed, however slight 
his pretensions to a knowledge of chem- 
istry, that arsenic is one of the deadliest of 
poisons. Unless bent on suicide, no person, 
it is presumed, would knowingly expose him- 
self to its fatal action. It would seem, how- 
ever—and we have the best authority for the 
statement—that many are hourly subjecting 
themselves unconsciously to it in all its vir- 
ulence. 

A general alarm having been aroused some 
time since in regard to the dangers of bright 
green wall-paper, it is presumed that no one, 
unless utterly reckless of life, persists in using 
it wherever he may have to pass any part 
of his daily existence. It has only lately 
been revealed, however, to scientific obser- 
vation that green paper of all shades, wheth- 
er pale or brilliant, in large or little, giving 
color to the ground or merely to the pattern, 
contains, as a rule, arsenic, and is therefore 
dangerous. 

“T have by me,” says an investigator, 
“ specimens of pale green papers containing 
the deadly amounts of six, nine, and four- 
teen grains of arsenic to the square foot. 
Papers not entirely green, but having green 
in the pattern, sprays of leaves, etc., on white 
or light-colored grounds, contain arsenic in 
various quantities, from the fractional part 
of a grain to eight grains and upward to 
the square foot.” 

The investigator from whom we have 
quoted is enabled to confirm his statement 
by the experience of a suffering from wall- 
paper poisoning which proved almost fatal 
to his own household. He and his family, 
while from time to time under the baleful 
influence of this malignant green, were made 
to illustrate in their own persons the symp- 
toms of almost every disease in the nosology. 
Beginning with cold in the head, sore throat, 
stomach attacks, and such small ailments, 
they gradually passed through congestions of 
the mucous membrane throughout its whole 
extent, and suffered successively from chron- 
ic dyspepsia, irritation of the brain, affec- 
tions of the liver, rheumatic gout, neuralgia, 
eruptive complaints of various kinds, asth- 
ma, bronchitis, toothache, cramps, spasms, 
convulsions, and incipient paralysis! . After 
fourteen years of this nosological experience 
and suffering, and after rejecting “ between 
seventy and eighty houses because so many 
of the rooms had this deadly green on the 
walls,” the severely tried investigator finally 
installed himself and family in a dwelling 
with not a spot of green. While, however, 
rejoicing in the brown, white, red, buff, 
mauve, and gray, which now tinted the pa- 
pers of his new mansion, he began, alas! 
to renew his experience with the nosology. 
Suspecting, naturally, that the old poison 
was at work, he analyzed some samples of 
wall-paper, and discovered that, with three 
exceptions, arsenic was present in all, and 
quite as active in mischief under the new 
colors as the old one of green. He now very 
judiciously, having first submitted himself 
and family to a parboiling by a course of 
Turkish baths at the temperature of 180° F., 
removed all the paper from the walls of his 
house, and replaced it with “a simple wash 
of chalk and size, tinted with Indian red.” - 

Apart from these unquestionable dangers 
of paper, it is in every other respect less 
desirable than paint for the walls of the 
dwelling. Wall-paper is api to harbor filth 
of all kinds, and the size and paste essen- 


‘tial to its use will necessarily be decom- 


posed in time, and become sources certainly 
of impurity if not ill health. In case of 
infectious and contagious disease, paper is 
sure to imbibe the poison, and will resist all 
attempts to dislodge or disinfect it. Painted 
walls are infinitely cleaner, as they are not 
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such ready recipients of dirt, and, moreover, 


can be thoroughly cleansed at any and ev- 
ery moment; and for thorough disinfection 
from all contagious and infectious properties 
nothing more is requisite than a fresh coat 
of paint. At one ‘time the hard-finished 
wall, as it was called, was universally pre- 
ferred, and the common tendency to substi- 
tute for it the various colored paper-hang- 
ings is believed to be a dangerous one. The 
plain white wall has a naked, comfortless 
air, but it can be painted and decorated 
warmly and tastefully without any great 
expense; and thongh the first cost may be 
greater, paint will prove more economical 
in the end, and in every other respect more 
desirable than paper. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING WRAPS, 


HE wraps for mild spring weather are made 

of a new summer cloth of‘light quality, sim- 
ilar to the French drap d’été, but instead of be- 
ing simply twilled, it is woven in stripes, armure 
figures, and basket checks. It is usually black, 
though invisible blue and brown garments are 
also shown. Its trimming is fringe, lace, Sici- 
lienne bands, and, above all, jet garniture in 
galloon, fringe, tassels, and also in the new fash- 
ion of sewing fine jet beads in a braiding pattern, 
while many loops, bugles, rings, and tassels of jet 
are swinging at intervals all about on the body 
of the garment—a pretty but very frail trimming. 
Cashmere wraps are also largely imported. The 
new —- are the Medicis sacque, mantles of 
various kinds, the English walking jacket, and 
also the ladies’ dress-coat, 


THE MEDICIS SACQUE, 


The Medicis sacque is the most dressy over 
garment. It is long in front and quite short be- 
hind, and is just close enough to show the out- 
lines of the figure. The broad back fits smooth- 
ly over the tournure without pleats, flaps, or 
slashing, and may have English forms or else 
merely a seam down the middle. ‘The front is 
pointed or square, and recedes gradually to the 
back. It is often fastened by but one button, 
and cut away like a gentleman’s coat; in other 
cases it is buttoned straight down the front. ‘The 
neck has the flaring Medicis collar of silk, or 
the Medicis fraise of lace, or perhaps both. ‘The 
sleeves are coat shape. Such a sacque is very 
handsome when made of summer cloth or cash- 
mere, with fine jet arabesques or vines wrought 
all over it, swinging loops of jet, and jet fringe. 
Another stylish trimming is jet embroidery in 
lengthwise stripes down the entire garment, with 
sometimes polka dots between, made of row 
upon row of fine cord, or else stripes of yak in- 
sertion are set in the cashmere, and stars of jet 
are set on the insertion. This is the most ele- 
gant wrap for completing black silk costumes. 


MANTLES. 


The cashmere mantles have long mantilla tabs 
in front, or else are mere round talmas, but in 
all cases the back is drawn down closely by a 
belt underneath. Some of these capes have mere- 
ly a row of beading, pipings of Sicilienne, and 
yak lace for trimming, while others are wrought 
all over, or striped in the way just described for 
sacques. There are indications of the revival of 
hoods, and there are also broad Watteau orna- 
ments of glistening jet that almost cover the back 
of the wrap. 


NEW ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS. 


The novelty in English walking jackets con- 
sists in the materials employed, such as invisible 
plaids and gray Scotch tweeds, making jaunty 
undress wraps, suitable for morning, traveling, 
sea-side, and mountain wear. Very dark blue 
and greem checks are especially pretty for these 
jackets. The double-breasted fronts now slope 
away from the breast ; the edges are bound with 
broad yak braid, and the buttons are of smoked 
pearl. There are slight variations in the shape 
of these, making them more or less snugly fit- 
ted, closed or open front, etc., and each shape 
is designated by some English name, such as 
Buckingham, Manchester, or Victoria. The la- 
dies’ dress-coat was described in a former paper. 


ROUND HATS, 


The quaint picturesque shapes of last year are 
retained for the round hats that will be worn in 
the morning in town, and all the day out of 
town. Crowns are higher and more sloping, 
while brims are wider and, if possible, more ca- 
priciously shaped. One for city wear is of black 
chip, with high round crown, and brim rolled up- 
ward on the sides. This brim is faced and widely 
bound with black gros grain; folds of the same 
are around and over the crown, while on the 
right side ar three demi-long ostrich plumes, 
and on the lett only a bit of a pheasant’s breast 
for a touch of color. This is from Virot’s. 
From the same house is a country hat of* mar- 
velously fine chip, with soft brim, not lined or 
faced, but with a wreath of white violets be- 
neath; outside is a twist of blue ribbon, and a 
long veil of blue tulle. Another has brown 
velvet facing on the brim, with a rose wreath 
under one side of the brim, and climbing up the 
front to the right side of the crown. Leghorn 
flats are in the Charles II. style, with wide brims 
caught up with clusters of long-stemmed violets 
and English hedge roses. Sometimes full wreaths 
of roses pass under the front of the brim, turn- 
ing it up in most grotesque fashion, 


KID GLOVES, 


Twelve hundred shades are counted on import- 
ers’ glove lists; hence it is safe to conclude that 
** matching” will remain in fashion, sd gloves, 








bonnet, and dress will be monotone. Silver gray 
and silvery drabs are each shown in half a hun- 
dred shades, as these are to be the leading colors 
for spring costumes. After the silver tints there 
are grays with added hues, such as the blue-gray 
of slate-color, green-gray or mignonette, black 
or ink gray, and the blue-black gloves that have 
grayish tones, With dressy black toilettes the 
choice in gloves lies between the various buffs, 
silvery drab, pearl, and lavender; the new Isa- 
belle buff has more lemon-color than its kindred 
tints; salmon and tea-rose are still in favor; and 
the new drab gloves are of the faintest tints just 
off white, growing darker in shades so nicely 
graded that they are only perceptible when scores 
of boxes are displayed at once. Ladies in mourn- 
ing are wearing invisible purple gloves, instead 
of the black gloves that are so apt to crack. 
Long-wristed gloves fastened by three buttons 
continue in favor for all except full-dress occa- 
sions, when still longer gloves, with four or six 
buttons, are used. Half of the importations 
come in self-colored stitching, with perhaps a 
white binding at the top, while the other half 
have the more showy colored stitching, with dou- 
ble welts of white or black. The prices are $1 65 
for gloves fastened by but one button, $2 for 
those with two buttons, and $2 50 for the styl- 
ish three-buttoned glove. Some special kinds, 
such as Jouvin’s and ‘Thomson's seamless, range 
a little higher in price. Misses’ gloves of sizes 
under sixes are made precisely like those for 
ladies, and cost $1 25 for single buttons, $1 65 
for two buttons, and $2 for those with three 
buttons. Gants de Suéde, or undressed kid 
gloves, are still worn by well-dressed women; 
they come in dark drab and buff shades, with 
bound or pinked top, fastened by two, three, or 
four buttons, or else they are long-armed, closed 
tops that fit as if moulded on the arm, though 
requiring but one button to fasten them. $1 75 
is asked for those with two buttons, $2 for three- 
buttoned gloves, and $2 25 for four buttons, 
also for those with long closed tops, Castor 
gloves are commended for traveling, and for 
bleaching and softening the hands; this fine 
leather is to the hands what flannel is to the rest 
of the body. ‘The genuine castor glove, though 
moist with perspiration when taken off the hand, 
will be in perfect shape again when dry, and as 
soft as ever. ‘These come in fawn and drab 
shades, and cost from $1 75 to $2 25, according 
to length. The best fabric gloves are the Paris 
thread, regularly woven as Balbriggan stockings 
are, or else the English thread, with four seams 
in each finger, and fashioned otherwise as kid 
gloves are; the latter are gray, drab, fawn, buff, 
and white, and cost 60 cents for the shortest 
sizes, adding ten cents for each additional but- 
ton; French thread gloves are more expensive. 
Taffeta silk gloves, that are too soft to ‘‘ creep” 
disagreeably, as silk gloves are apt to do, are 
shown in grave colors for ladies, and in bright 
hues for children. Black net gloves are once 
more largely imported. ‘These have both plain 
and flounced tops, with the chevalier cuff flow- 
ing up on the arm; they are also without any 
fingers, with half fingers, or with whole fingers, 
making regular gloves. 


INDIA SILK MUFFLERS, 


Beautiful mufflers, to be donned when furs 
are laid aside, are of soft Tussore silk, covered 
with’ Chinese and India embroidery so exqui- 
sitely wrought that it is alike on both sides, and 
edged with trellis fringe tied in the hem. There 
are white, blue, and scarlet mufflers in square 
handkerchief shape for $12, triangular ones for 
$5, and bias scarfs, with needle-worked clusters 
in each end, worth from $4 to $7 50. A pretty 
fashion among young ladies is that of arranging 
these Oriental kerchiefs in quaint turbans for 
protecting elaborate full-dress coiffures when 
driving to and from receptions and the opera; 
the silk is softer and lighter than a woolen hood, 
is warm enough for comfort, does not rumple 
smooth bandolined tresses, and, moreover, the 
effect is picturesque and becoming. 


SPRING DRESSES. 

New importations of spring dresses are pon- 
gees of two shades, buff with chestnut brown, 
and pistache green with dark olive. Basques 
with elaborate tabliers and shirred flounces seem 
to be the most prevalent style. A new and 
tasteful design is a basque with the side ex- 
tended to form a revers the whole length of the 
skirt, being buttoned down the second side 
seam; with this there is a horizontal tablier 
and full panier back with two deep shirred 
flounces ; the basque slopes up shorter behind, 
and with the revers has the effect of a demi- 
polonaise. There are many double - breasted 
basques, some of which are buttoned in the 
present fashion, but others are lapped only deep 
enough to require a single button to fasten them, 
and slope away to show a deep square vest be- 
neath. A pretty écru pongee has darker brown 
facings dotted with tiny steel beads. Shirred 
flounces are the rule on woolen and soft thin 
silks, such as mohair and pongee. 


SUMMER BATISTES. 


The novelty for summer batistes will be demi- 
polonaisesand jackets entirely covered with open- 
worked English embroidery. This is in great 
eyelets or wheels, and is now done by machinery. 
The demi-polonaise will be very popular for 
summer over dresses, as it displays handsomel 
trimmed skirts. The newest model (in English 
embroidered batiste) has a short English basque 


back with a pleat laid in the side-form seam, but. 


none in the middle seam, while the sides extend 
in a single long breadth low down on the skirt, 
caught behind by a blue ribbon sash bow, and 
falling open in front to disclose a square long 
basque that serves as a vest. This garment is 
edged with scallops, and has gathered pocket 
flaps low on each side and on the breast, with a 
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cunning little blue bow on each. Coat sleeves, 
with cuff held by a blue ribbon and bow; crépe 
lisse pleating in neck and wrists ; the buttons are 
moulds the size of a dime covered with batiste, 
on which is wrought a wheel. This pretty gar- 
ment is to be worn over a black silk skirt. To 
be worn with a skirt of chestnut brown silk is 
an English jacket of batiste, trimmed with the 
wheel embroidery an eighth deep, a fraise of ba- 
tiste and of chestnut brown silk, with an inner 
pleating of crépe lisse. The novelty with this is 
its triple over-skirt, which is really three aprons 
of batiste, each edged with deep embroidery, the 
second apron longer than the first, and the third 
longer than the second, all drawn back in care- 
less wrinkled fashion, and caught up high on the 
tournure, where a great sash bow of brown silk 
completes it. Many polonaises, jackets, and 
demi-polonaises of Swiss muslin are also trimmed 
with this open embroidery. 

Unmade batiste suits in boxes are embroider- 
ed in thick work with white, brown, or red linen 
floss. ‘The basque, upper skirt, and flounces are 
prettily wrought. Repped piqué suits are im- 
ported in the same way. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor; Toom- 
son, Lanapon, & Co. ; WorTHINGTON & SMITH; 
and Union Apams & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


From a furtive observation of General SHER- 
MAN we are disposed to yield assent to this, 
which is by a cynic: ‘The great attraction of 
the — given by Mrs. General SHERMAN 
at Washington is ‘the General.’ There is no 
other such general—no other such man. He is 
no grim hero, war-worn and sedate, but one of 
the ‘ boys,’ who not only loves to jest with the 
girls, but who, if he can get any one to sit down 
at a piano and play a reel, is in his glory. To 
see him balancing, swinging opposite ladies; 
tearing down the middle and up the outside, you 
would never recognize the leader of that host 
which went ‘marching through Georgia,’ con- 
quering and to conquer. He has his own ideas, 
too, of men and things, and he does not hesitate 
about expressing them.” 

—RosBerT Dae Owen, in referring to the 
traditional admiration for ‘“‘Italy’s dark-eyed 
daughters,” said he had ‘‘seen more handsome 

irls in New York or Boston in five weeks than 
e saw in Italy throughout five years.” 

—General KaurMANN, the conqueror of Khiva, 
has been the recipient of a complimentary ban- 
quet at St. Petersburg, at which he made aspeech 
highly complimentary to M. De Lesseps and his 
plans for opening the Orient to Western civiliza- 
tion. 

—The son, danghter, and widow of G. P. R. 
James, the novelist, are residents of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 

—The Baroness Vicrer, who as Sopute Crv- 
VELLI shone formerly among the brightest stars 
in the musical-firmament, has lately re-appear- 
ed on the stage at Nice in Zrnani for a public 
charity. 

—An American lady named SKEDDING has 
made her début at the opera in Messina in Mar- 
CHETTI’S Ruy Blas. She is said by the local pa- 
pers to be an artist worthy of any public, pos- 
sessing in her action “ dignity without coldness, 
and animation without affectation.” 

—8. A. Howarp, of Wolcott, Vermont, has 
kept house for thirty years, and when first mar- 
ried bought a paper of pins and needles; and 
though he has brought up four children, has 
never bought nor had any other pins or needles, 
and has half of the original number now in his 
possession. Do not smile. 

—SEBAUD, the faithful body-servanf of Presi- 
dent M‘MaHon, was married recently at Ver- 
sailles to the waiting-woman of the Duchess of 
Magenta. The ceremony was attended by M. 
and Madame De M‘Manon, who presented the 
bride and bridegroom with many valuable and 
useful presents. The contract was signed by 
the President and his wife, who also appeared at 
the wedding breakfast and dance. The presence 
of the marshal and his wife, who are now the 
sovereigns of France, at the wedding of their 
servants, says the Catholic Review, reminds one 
of the good old times when Mary Stuart 
danced—for the last time, alas !—at the marriage 
of her valet SEBASTIAN. 

—The will of Mrs. Coartty Barno, late wife 
of P. T. BaRNUM, was admitted to probate in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a few days since. B 
it all her property is bequeathed to her husband. 

—Of certain singers Figaro says, ‘‘ M. CapouL 
was a linen-draper’s assistant in Paris, SANTLEY 
was a merchant's clerk in Liverpool, CAMPANINI 
was simply from Italy, Sims Reeves was the 
son of a parish clerk in Kent, and Mr. DEVILLIER 
was a cooper in Boulogne; but they went into 
music body and soul, and have sung themselves 
into fame and fortune.” 

—A Paris letter says the Empress Evainre 
has aged sadly. There are deep lines at each side 
of her mouth, and her whole face looks drawn 
and haggard. The little flat crape hat which 
she wears pushed back from her temples seems 
too youthful for her worn face; but it is a relief 
not to see her lips set in that artificial smile 
wherewith she used to greet her subjects in 
Paris. The young Prince Imperial is her very 
image, and a mustache is just budding on the 
little man’s lip. 

—A superior specimen of saltatory grace and 
vigor is thus described by “‘ Hans Breitmann.”’ 
One young person he declares is ‘ quite a poem,” 
and adds : “‘ Placing a cup, symbolic of tempta- 
tion, on the ground, she danced around it in a 
style which was ——— Spanish, turning the 
body and sinking low with great grace and ex- 
quisite art. The cup appeared to exercise a ter- 
rible fascination, and she seemed afraid to drain 
it. The fear was perfectiy acted. Five times, 
without aid from her arms, she almost lay on 
the ground with her thirsty lips, just dallying 
with the edge, and then rising, swept in dance, 
and thrilled and shivered, and turned, and sank 

in. The sixth time she had completed a cir- 
cle, and, no longer able to resist, she approached 
the cup with throbs and pauses, and then, with- 
out = her hand, lifted it from the ground 
with her lips alone, draining it as she rose, and, 
the tragedy of temptation being over, merrily 
danced about the room in quick step, with her 
head thrown back, holding the cup all the time 





in her mouth.” There is an old legend that 
runs thus: When Fanny ELLser first appeared 
at the Park Theatre in this city, two of her spec- 
tators were MARGARET FULLER and RaLpa WaL- 
DO EMERSON. Quite enraptured with the tip- 
toe wonder, the latter whispered, ‘‘ MARGARET, 
it is divine!” She smiled sweetly, and replied, 
“Rawpu, it is religion!” 

—The Rey. WiLL14M H. Mriuecrn was a few 
days since paid a noticeable compliment at 
Washington. An invitation to deliver his lect- 
ure on AARON Burr was sent to him signed by 
the President and every member of his cabinet, 
by General SHerman, Senators SumNER, Mor- 
TON, FRELINGHUYSEN, LoGan, Scuvurz, Speaker 
BLAINE, and several leading members of the 
House of Representatives, of which Mr. Mit- 
BURN was elected chaplain in 1846, and served for 
several Congresses. It is quite common in this 
country for distinguished persons to invite peo- 
ple to lecture, but this is the first instance in 
American history where such an invitation has 
been signed by the President of the United 
States and every member of his cabfhet. The 
lecture was delivered February 19. 

—Mr. P. T. BARNUM, as we learn from a recent 
number of the London Court Journal, has been 
for some time in that city making purchases for 
the Hippodrome. Among these are a dozen 
first-class race-horses, accompanied by skillful 
jockeys, twenty brace of hounds, with kennel 
men, whippers in, stags for hunting, and other 
things too numerous and too wonderful to be 
calmly talked about in the present frenzied hip- 
podromic state of the public mind. 

—A man whose business it is to write for the 
public for pay says: ‘ Poor but dishonest young 
boys fasten wrought nails to the end of strings, 
and harpoon sweet-potatoes and apples from the 
stores. This may be considered sport, but it is 
the first step in the downward road to Con- 
gress.” 

—Senator Sumner has in his possession a gold 
watch which was presented by WASHINGTON to 
LaFaYETTE after the battle of Yorktown. Upon 
it is this inscription: ‘*G. WasHINGTON to GiL- 
BERT MORTIER DE LAFAYETTE, in commemora- 
tion of the capitulation of Lord CoRNWALLIs at 
Yorktown, October 19, 1781.”” 

—EDWARD ONG, aged eighteen, who lives at 
Wapello, Iowa, is less in size than Tom Thumb 
or Commodore Nott, and only half an inch tall- 
er than MINNIE WARREN. He has been visiting 
the great mariner, Nutt, who advises him to 
sail into the show business. 

—The will of the late CHarRLEs AsTor BRISTED 
has been admitted to probate by Surrogate 
Hutcuines. The amount devised is about 
$500,000, and is disposed of as follows: To Joun 
JACOB ASTOR BRISTED, his eldest son, his books, 
_ pictures, etc.; to his adopted daughter, 

YECILE, $41,000; to his godson, CHARLES MAINE, 
$2,000 ; and the residue to his wife, Grace AsH- 
BURTON BRISTED. 

—The Rey. Dr. J. P. Toompson, formerly of 
the Tabernacle Church in this city, preached a 
sermon, Thanksgiving-day, in the American 
Chapel in Berlin, in which he said: “A good 
home implies good living, which is also a means 
and a token of true culture, since without good 
living there can be no good thinking, and—I 
speak it reverently—no good praying; for mind 
and soul must have something healthy to ge 
upon. Now the markets, the habits, and the 
cooking of the American people combine for 
good living as the national average.” 

—Writing of Mrs. Ames, the beautiful wife of 
the young Governor of Mississippi, the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal says: ‘‘She was in the habit of driving 
to the Smithsonian Institution twice a week to 
take her lesson in 


ainting. This she has done 
each winter since 


er marriage as regularly as 
she did during her girlhood. I hope the Mis- 
sissippians will appreciate her, for she is as es- 
timable as she is handsome, and this is her first 
separation from her parents, who worship her. 
Even General BUTLER’s enemies were softened 
when they came in contact with this sweet 
daughter.”’ 

—Mrs. Myra Criark Garnzs is thus photo- 
graphed by one of those peering, industrious, 
clever men who disseminate fact and fancy to 
the country press from Washington: *She is 
rather below the medium height, slight in figure, 
very active in her movements, a wealth of bright 
blonde hair curling gracefully about her head 
and neck. She looked and talked more the ma- 
tron of forty than the woman of sixty-seven; is 
remarkably well preserved, and bears no indica- 
tions of being faint-hearted, and will no doubt 
fight her foes as long as life is spared her.” Her 
motto may be said to be, * Patience is great 
Gain-es.”” 

—The “ Jubilee Singers” have had a good time 
in Great Britain, and gathered many ducats. Up 
to January 22 they had sent back to this country 
thirty-five thousand dollars for the building of 
Jubilee Hall, Fiske College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Their foreign engagement will end on the 
31st March, by which time they will have real- 
ized fifty thousand dollars. Speaking of them, 
the American Missionary says: ‘‘One of the hap- 
py episodes in the experience of the singers has 

een their co-operation in the great revival meet- 
ings held in Scotland.”’ 

— When Cuanx_es Krnostey delivered his first 
lecture in America, at Salem, Massachusetts, on 
Westminster Abbey, he made one or two inter. 
esting ‘‘personal’’ allusions in his opening, as 
follows: ‘‘I might feel somewhat, and more 
than somewhat, embarrassed in addressing you. 
I am perfectly aware that I am before a very 
cultivated, and therefore probably very critical, 
audience. I may need your mercy, and there 
fore if I do need it, I hope that I shall receive if 
from your generosity. You will understand that 
in lecturing on Westminster Abbey, one of the 
corporation of which I have the honor to be, L 
lecture on it from a stand-point which I call, 
and I think you call too, international, and—let 
me make use of the good old word—Puritan. 1 
never can forget that the Puritan blood runs in 
my veins, that one of my ancestors was an offi- 
cer in CROMWELL’S army at the very time when 
his younger brother had come over to New En- 
gland to form that family which has since kept 
up worthily the ancient name which was brought 
from across the sea. I, too, am a Puritan at 
heart, and my Puritan principles have delivered 
me from many an ecclesiastical temptation. IL 
come to you with a certain fear and trembling 
as to just judges, to whom I have to prove that 
I.am not unworthy of my Puritan forefathers. 
Itis for you to make me show that we have not 
degenerated in the last 1800 yeara ” 
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Cambric Apron. 


Tuis apron with bodice is made 
of white cambric. The trimming 
consists of a ruffle of the material, 
bias strips of black and whitestr iped 
percale a quarter of an inch and 
half an inch wide, which are stitch- 
ed on, and guipure lace seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. To make 
the apron cut one piece each from 


Fig.:1.—Swiss Musitn, In- 
SERTION, AND Lace Ficuv. 
Bacx.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 8. 








Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Rippon y. 
Cotiar.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 


For pattern and eae ete see ad 
plement, No. V., Figs. 15-18. 





Figs. 9, 11, 13, and 14, Supplement, tak- 
ing the material double in cutting from 
Fig. 11, however, and two pieces each 
from Figs. 10 and 12. Having joined 
Figs. 9 and 10 according to the corre- 
sponding figures by means of a double 
seam, hem the edge of the apron narrow, 
and border it with a gathered ruffle cut 
bias, ‘This ruffle is eighty-eight inches 
long, six inches and a half wide, and 
sloped off on the under edge toward the 
ends to a width of two inches; it is also 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, 
with a wide and a narrow strip of per- 
cale, and bordered with guipure lace. 
The seam made by setting on this ruffle 
is covered with a strip of percale half an inch wide. The apron is set on the belt according to the 
corresponding figures. ‘I'rim the parts of the bodice as shown by the illustration, and sew them up 
according to the-corresponding figures. Set Fig. 13 into the double belt from 13 to 14, stitch the 
side forms of the bodice from 14 to 18 on the belt, and furnish the latter with strings, consisting 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiiy, Lace, 
AND Rippon SLEEVE. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 19-22. 


of straight strips of muslin twenty-six inches and seven-eighths long, two inches and a half wide, | 


and sloped off toward the upper edge to a width of an inch and a quarter. The strips are pointed 
on the under edge, hemmed narrow all around, and trimmed with lace. 


Pocket Nécessaire for Mirror, Comb, etc. 


Tus nécessaire is made of two pieces of card-board, each two inches and three-quarters wide 
and three inches and seven-eighths long, which are covered on the outside and inside with Russia 
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P Campric Apron. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 9-14, 





Pocket N&écessarre FoR Mirror, 
CoB, ETO. 


acegeeste 








leather, aud are joined on the 
sides and on the under edge. 
The upper half of the néces- 
saire is furnished with a me- 
dallion of gray silk, ornament - 
ed with gold thread and silk in 
satin and half-polka stitch. 
The mirror is covered on the 
back with leather, and fur- 
nished with bands, which serve 
for holding the comb, etc. 






Fig. 2.—Swiss Musiin, 
INSERTION, AND LAcE 
Ficnvu.—Front. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 8. 















Kig. 2.—Swiss Mustiy, Lace, anv 
Rreson Coriar.—Back. 


For pattern and descri el = “ Sup- 
plement, No. V., 





Crochet Chair-Pillow, 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 189. 

Tue cover of this chair-pillow 
consists of four strips, each twenty- 
two inches and a half long, which 
are crocheted in a dot design with 
zephyr worsted in two shades of 
gray. Two of these strips are 
worked with light gray and two 
with dark gray worsted, and bor- 
dered each with one round of sin- 
gle crochet of black zephyr worst- 
ed, and joined with each other. 
On these strips are set flowers anc 
leaves crocheted with split zephyr 
worsted. Begin the separate strips each with a foundation of 16 st. (stitch), and on these crochet 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, as follows: Ist round.—Pass over 1 st., work always 
1 sc. (single crochet) on each foundation st. ; finally, 1 ch. (chain stitch). 2d and 3d rounds.— 
Always 1 sc. on the two upper veins of the sc, in the preceding round. At the end of each round 
work 1 ch. 4th round.—» 3 sc. on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, one dot on the upper 
| veins of the next st. in the second round. For this dot five times alternately wind the thread on 
the needle, and then draw it through the respective st. in a loop three-quarters of an inch long; 
then work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the next st. in the third round. In working this sl. work off all the 
loops and threads thrown over together; repeat twice from *, and then work 3 sc. on the next 
3 st. 5th round.—Always 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 6th round.—5 sc. on the 
next 5 st, in the preceding round, one dot on the corresponding st. in the fourth round, and 1 sl. on 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustty, Lace, 
AND INSERTION SLEEVE. 


For pattern see description in Sup- 
plement, No, ITIL 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Coverter.—Arp.ication, SATIX, AND Hatr-potka Stitcn Emprotpéiry.—[See Fig. 1, Page 192.] 


























Fig. 1.—Darnep ‘FoLLte BorDER FoR 
VEILS, ETC. 


st. with the following sc. 


they are wide. 









Fig. 2.—Section or CHarR- 
Pittow, Fic. 1.—Fowr Size. 


The strips are joined with one round of se. 
worked with black worsted, and should project at the ends as long as 
The trimming for the chair-pillow consists of flowers and 


the following st. of 
the fifth round, 3 se, 
on the next 38 st., 
one dot and 1 sl. 
like the preceding, 
5 se. on the follow- 
ing 5 st. Repeat 
the 3d-6th rounds 
twenty-six times; 
then work one more 
round of single cro- 
chet. Border the 
strip with one round 
of single crochet 
with black zephyr 
worsted, always al- 
ternately surround- 
ing one edge st. with 
1 se., and two edge 


leaves crocheted. with split zephyr 
worsted, and set on the strips in clus- 
ters. The star-shaped flowers which 
trim each of the darker strips in clus- 
ters of three are worked as follows: 
With yellow split zephyr worsted 
make a foundation of 3 
st., close these in a ring 
with | sl., and on this 
ring work four rounds 
of sc., but in each of 
these rounds widen as 
may be required ; then 
cut off the thread and 
fasten it. Lay on a 
thread of white split 
zephyr worsted, and crochet the 5th 
round.—* 1 sl. on the front upper 
vein of the next sc., 6 ch., going back 
on these pass over 1 st., 5 sc., 1 sl. on 
the same st. on which already | sl. was 
worked; repeat from *. 6th round. 
—Like the fifth round, but in this 
round always érochet on the upper 
back veins of the same st. of the fourth 
round, and work each leaflet longer by 
1 st. The wrong side of the work 
forms the right side of the flower (see 
Fig. 3, which shows a flower in full 
size). The flowers and leaves, which 


are set on the lighter strips (see Fig. 2), are worked partly with red and part- 
ly with violet split zephyr worsted, and with three shades of bright green and 


two shades of olive green split 
zephyr worsted, as follows: For 
each flower crochet (first petal) 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the first of these ; 
for the following four petals 
work four times alternately 7 
ch., 1 sc. on the same ch. on 
which the first sc. was worked. 
The wrong side of the work 
forms the right side of the flow- 
er. The centre of the flower 
is ornamefted with a knotted 
stitch of white worsted. On 
the wrong side of the flower 
crochet with green split zephyr 
worsted 1 se. on the first ch., 
and then 5 or 6 ch., which form 
the stem. Join nine such flow- 
ers in a claster, and of two of 
the flowers form two bads, 
working several de. (double 
crochet) with green worsted on 
the stem. For each leaf make 
a foundation of 20 st., and go- 
ing back on these crochet as 
follows: Pass over | st., 1 sde. 
io double crochet), 2 dec., 

ste. (short treble crochet), 
3 te. (treble crochet), 4 stc., 
2 de., 1 sde., 1 se., 1 sl., then 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 2 TO 4 
Years otp.—Back.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.} 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 23-31. 


Fig. 1.—Cover For Drxtnc-Tapie.—f[See Figs. 2--4.] 


1 ch, 
half of the leaf. 











horse-hair. 


Turse borders, which are especially adapted 
for trimming veils, are worked on white or 
black tulle with glazed cotton, linen floss, silk 


gs. 1 and 2. 





twist, or filling silk. 


Fraise of Lace, Gros Grain Ribbon, 
— and Flowers. 

Tuts fraise consists of a foun- 
dation of double Swiss muslin, 
on which a tulle ruffle an inch 
wide and trimmed with lace is 
sewed in curves, as shown by the 
illustration. In the middle of 
the back and in the front are set 
loops and ends of pink gros grain 





Fig. 3.—Borper or 
TaBie-Cover, Fie, 1, 
Foi Size, 





Fratse oF Lace, Gros Grain RIBson, 


AND FLowERs. 


“gy 4, jf 





GENTLEMAN’s CASHMERE DressING- 


Gown. 


For pattern See see Supple- 
m , 


ent, No. L, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 83.—JackeT FoR GIRL 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
[See Figs, 1 and 2.]} 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 32-35, 


On the other side of the foundation st. crochet in reversed order the other.{ are read with little attention. 





Fig. 2.—Sgction or ‘l'asie-Cover, Fic. 1.—Fuin Size. 





ribbon two inches 
wide. ‘The fraise 
is also trimmed in 
front with a bunch 
of morning-glories 
of various colors 
and green leaves. 


Pen -Wiper, 
with Point 
Russe Embroid- 
ery, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue middle part 
of the pen- wiper 
is made of black 
cloth, which is coy- 
ered with twelve 
strips of alternate- 


page 192. 


on the outer edge. 


embroidery shown by 
Fig. 3, page 192. 


Cover for 
Dining-Table, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Tuts cover is made 

of Victoria canvas, a 
sort of fabric into 
which black cane bars 
are woven. The strips 
of canvas are ornament- 
ed with embroidery, 
which is worked in point 
Russe with brown zephyr 


Fig. 2. 


for this border. 


Fig. 3.—Section 


or CHatr-PIL- 
Low, Fie. 1. 
Fut Size. 


worsted in the design shown in full size by 
After finishing the embroidery, 
line the cover with brown carriage leather, 
and bind the edge with brown silk ribbon, 
which is ornamented with an embroidered 
border. Figs. 3 and 4 show designs suitable 
These designs are worked 
with yellow saddler’s silk in point Russe, 
knotted, and button-hole stitch. 
‘The length and width can be varied to suit the table. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grrt FROM 2 To 4 


YeEaRs oLp.—Front.—{See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


plement, No, VI., 


Vey Rive 4 
WY OS 


PGs 


Fig. 1.—Crocurt Cuatr-Pittow.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


dience to 


of inferior authors. 


For pattern and description see Snp- 


igs. 23-31. 


or twentieth reading of their books is more 
fruitful than the first, whereas a modern reader 
is far too impatient to give more than one au- 
venerable of teachers, 
Nothing, therefore, is more nafurel than to 
denonnce as a debilitating practice all study 
Life is shorter than ever 
in proportion to what has to be crowded into 
it, and our minds are not larger. 
therefore lay down immovable regulations 


the most 


. 2.—DarNeD 
VEILS, ETC. 


‘The separate 


The time which we dawdle 
away over the valueless parts 
of newspapers would enable 
us to become familiar with the 
thoughts of the wisest and best 
of men. If a man had to 
choose whether, a few months 
hence, he would be familiar 
with the ins and outs of the 
Tichborne case, or have made 
a careful study of all the Greek 


against the invasion of distracting influences. 


Kote eere. “a8 
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fuLLe Borpver For 


ly red and black cloth, arranged as shown by the illustration, Fig. 2, 
The separate parts are first ornamented in point Russe with 
saddler’s silk of various colors, as shown by the illustration, and pinked 
Overseam the parts together on the wrong side, and 
join them in the middle by means of a 
pinked cloth strip, which is ornamented with 
coarse gold braid and beads. 
parts of the pen-wiper may also be orna- 
mented with the satin stitch and point Russe 






Fig. 1.—PEn-WIrer, WITH 
Porst Russe EMBROIDERY. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 192.] 


Fig. 1 shows the cover reduced in size. 





DESULTORY READING. 

YOME distinguished writers 
have laid down a very sim- 
ple principle for the guidance of 
ordinary readers. Read, they 
have said, good books, and 
good books alone; be familiar 
with the great masters of 
thought, and preserve your 
mind from the trash of the cir- 
culating library. The motives 
which prompt the advice are 
only too palpable. In days 
when a large proportion of the 
population is more or less ca- 
pable of reading, it is melan- 
choly to see that the effect is 
in one respect the very reverse 
of what might have been hoped. 
The greatest writers, though 
they may have positively a 
larger andience, have relatively 
a smaller audience than ever. 
Their works are pushed aside 
by masses of ephemeral litera- 
ture, and even when read they 





The mind becomes demoralized by the habit of 
Join the flowers and leaves as shown by Fig. 2—the violet flowers | desultory and superficial study; and a man who reads at a gallop expects that 
with the olive green leaves, and the red flowers with the bright green leaves; and | Shakspeare will yield up his secret as easily as the last new novelist. 
fasten these clusters on the lighter strips, as shown by the illustration, and clusters | men are distinguished from the little men in nothing more than this, that the tenth 
of three star flowers on each of the dark strips. 
The. cover is drawn over a cushion filled with 
A cord and tassels finish the pillow 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Darned Tulle Borders for Veils, etc., 










The greatest 


We should 


Fig. 4.- 
TaBie-Covers, ETC.—FeLn 
Size, 


BorvER FOR 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Maron 21, 1874, 











dramatists, no reasonable being could hesitate. 
In one case he would simply have enjoyed a 
questionable amusement which leaves no traces 
behind it, in the other his imagination would 
have been stored with a perpetual source of de- 
light. Yet hardly any body has sufficient fore- 
sight or resolution to sacrifice the temporary ex- 
citement in consideration of the permanent ad- 
vantage. The case, indeed, is, up to a certain 
int, too plain to admit of argument. Every 
body should have an inner circle of friends 
among books, to which none but the really great 
writers should be admitted. So far as reading 
is not a mere pastime, but a part of the system- 
atic cultivation of the faculties, it is only valu- 
able in proportion as it implies close and inti- 
mate knowledge. No poetry is really wotth 
reading unless it is worth learning by heart. A 
man may say that he has read Shakspeare’s son- 
nets if he has glanced through them as he glances 
through a leading article; but he has not read 
them in any profitable sense until they have fas- 
cinated his imagination and sunk into his mem- 
ory. Really great books, in short, must be as- 
similated, and they scarcely begin to produce 
their true influence until we know them so well 
that actual reference becomes almost superflu- 
ous. It is clearly desirable that every man 
should have thoroughly absorbed some of the 
masterpieces of literature as a true believer. ab- 
sorbs a book of religious devotion. If the task 
could be accomplished only by the sacrifice of 
all inferior work, perbaps it would be desirable 
to make the sacrifice, 





THE TRUE-LOVER’S-KNOT. 


T the corner of Poplar and Willow streets, 
in the town of H——, stands the old Ma- 
caw house, better known as “‘ old Miss Macaw’s,” 
hidden by button-wood-trees in front, by fruit 
trees in the rear, by vines, and by a general din- 
giness and dimness, that might in time obliterate 
it, were it not so large and rambling. Various 
members of the family Macaw, within the mem- 
ory of men still living, have occupied different 
rooms in this dreary old pile, and clung to life 
with marvelous pertinacity, since there never 
could have been ‘any sunshine for them behind 
those mouldy bricks. 

No one knew, except, of course, the parson and 
the undertaker, the exact time when they fell 
away, one by one; but they did die finally, or 
hid themselves like superannuated toads, leaving 
only old Miss Macaw, celebrated, like her ances- 
tors, for continuing. 

There are various reasons for knowing Miss 
Macaw to be a female of the human race, and 
not a specimen of the parrot family ; but to read 
an accurate description of her personal appear- 
ance, under the head of ‘* Macaw,” in a Natural 
History, is, to say the least, suggestive. 

She occupied by day a small room on the first 
floor of the old house, curtained and screened 
with yellow silk, to look, one must suppose, as if 
she were in a gilt cage ; and she wore gowns, from 
ancestral chests, of green satin, red velvet, blue 
and yellow crape, that made her appear the Ma- 
caw militaris, the Macaw caroliensis, or the Ma- 
crocercus aracanya, as the occasion demanded. 

“Her feet were large and strong, the sides of 
the head naked, the upper mandible greatly arch- 
ed, and the natural notes hoarse and piercing ;” 
her eyes were bright and hard; fingers crooked, 
like claws; she knew a few stout oaths, and join- 
ed in the conversation irrelevantly and abruptly. 

There had come to the Macaw roof-tree for 
shelter, blown there by the world’s storms, a 
niece of Miss Macaw, one Adeline La Roche, 
portionless, and without other relation in the 
world, and without excuse for coming, except 
that she had been sent when her parents died, 
and was too young to know that she had her 
choice between that and the poor-house. 

She was admitted, but not welcomed, except 
by one or two old servants, who had loved her 
mother, the pretty, weak Adeline Macaw, who 
had eloped with the Frenchman. 

Innocent, sensitive, but stout-hearted, Adeline 
La Roche lived through a painful, struggling 
childhood, and is now a young woman, asserting 
herself as best she may, at open war with her 
aunt, and not in general favor with mankind. 

Miss Macaw lives in the right wing, on the 
first floor of the old house, and Miss La Roche 
in a ts on the second floor, above her 
aunt; they have a drawing-room in common, 
and make very little use of it. 

The drawing-room is separated from Miss Ma- 
caw’s boudoir by a heavy silk curtain. It is dark 
and bleak and vault-like—the windows cut high 
in the thick walls; dingy frames containing fam- 
ily portraits are barely visible; the chairs in rows 
against the wall seem to wait for occupants, as 
at a funeral; a table is cast away in the middle 
of the room, and one or two mirrors reflect the 
general desolation ; an India screen stands on 
the hearth, except on rare occasions when a fire 
intrudes upon the habitual chilliness. 

No occasional fire can warm or make genial 
that dreary, deserted place; and yet now and 
then, seated on that hearth-stone, may be found 
two lovers, young, happy, careless, even merry, 
and, in consequence, ready to quarrel for slight 
cause, or for no cause at all. 

Adeline La Roche and Charles Desmond can 
fight as gayly and earnestly there as if they were 
building their nest in a sunny spot, with soft airs 
from heaven blessing them. 

**T don't see why you won't tell me what you 
gave him,” Charles Desmond says. 

““T have told yon twice,” she answers ; “T 
made a T. L. K. fur him; rose-colored.” 

** You know I don't know what that is, and you 
don’t tell me,” Mr, Desmond says, trying to smile, 
but punching at the back log rather ruefully. 

““A rose-colored T. L. K, That is enough 
for you to know, Charles,” 








** Did you make it for him to encourage him ?” 

** Yes, to encourage him to go. away, you 
know.” Mr. Desmond smiles more cheerfully. 
‘** He was shaky about leaving, I thought, and 
I felt sorry for him,” she added, sweetly. Mr. 
Desmond punched the back log quite hard, and 
was silent for a moment. ‘‘ You need not be 
moody about it,” she said; “‘I will make one 
for you too.” 

**'To encourage me to go away also, I sup- 

e. You are very kind. I thank you.’ 

“If you do not accept it, you'll never know 
what it is. It’s the only way to ‘find out,” she 
said, threateningly. 

** Unless you tell me. Won't youtell me? I 
am in earnest. I can’t understand your doing 
it at all for him.” 

‘*Then I'll make one for you, and you will 
understand it—a blue ‘T. L. K. for you.” She 
untied a small bow of ribbon from her sleeve 
and made a true-lover’s-knot. ‘‘ That’s it,” she 
said, Ts it to Charles Desmond. ‘* Do you 
like a T. ge 

He looked at her scrutinizingly without touch- 
ing the ribbon, and stood up as if about to leave. 

‘* How unpleasantly you stare!” she said. 

“Did you give a bow of ribbon from your 
sleeve to him ?” he said. 

‘*No; it was my collar ribbon that I made it 
of,” she said, carelessly. 

“And he—that man—has it now?” He 
grasped her wrist to make her look at him. 
** Answer me !” he said. 

** You hurt me, Charles,” she answered. _ 

** Has that man that ribbon now? You shall 
tell me!” His tone was almost fierce. 
‘**'Take your hand from my wrisf. 

be forced to tell you any thing.” 

He dropped her wrist, and gazed at her with 
deep anger in hiseyes. She met his look steadily, 
but was conquered by it. 

** Of course he hasn't it,” she said ; 
give it to him.” 

‘** Why did you say that you did, then ?” 

**T said I made it for him, stupid!” 

**T can’t make the nice distinction,” he an- 
swered, very gravely, but sat down again by her 
side. 

She untied the knot that she had made, and 
passed the ribbon through a button-hole at her 
wrist. ‘* Have I given you a T. L. K. now?” 
she said, smiling very sweetly at his serious 
face. 

‘* You certainly did give it to me,” he replied ; 
**T had but to accept it from your hand.” 

‘* Well, I certainly did not give it to Mr. 
Carter. I merely made it for him; and when I 
found that he attached a meaning to it, I threw 
it in the fire. Are you satisfied ?” 

‘* Not in the least,” he answered. ‘* Why did 
you make me believe you had given the thing 
to him ?” 

** Because you asked questions about our part- 
ing; because you do not trust me.” 


I will not 


“*T didn’t 


“You no importance to having untied 
a ribbon from your throat to give away. Sup- 
pose he had taken it ?” 


**T did not offer it to him, even. He asked 
me if I knew how to make a true-lover's-knot, 
and I said ‘ Yes;’ and then I made it out of the 
only bit of ribbon I had at hand. Then he 
asked me to give it to him, and all that sort of 
thing, and I didn’t, and threw it in the fire at 
last.” 


** You encouraged him, and then tortured him! 
Did you distinctly Teject him after giving him the 
opportunity to propose to you ?” 

S did. You are very mean to ask the ques- 
tion.” 

There was a swaying of the curtain behind the 
India screen; it parted, and the tall figure of Miss 
Macaw tottered forward. 

**Do you mean,” she shrieked, grasping the 
screen to keep from falling, and clutching to- 
ward her niece with her bony bent fingers—‘‘ do 
you mean that you have rejected Thomas Carter 
and all his money for this penniless hobbledehoy, 
for this beggarly, this sneaking—” Her breath 
escaped in a shrill whistle. 

“There, that will do,” said Miss La Roche, 
rising and pushing her chair toward her aunt. 
**Sit down and take breath. You've frightened 
Mr. Desmond badly. He’s never seen you ramp- 
ant before.” 

‘*Charles Desmond,” gasped the old woman, 
** if I ever see you within five miles of this house, 
T'll have you shut up, Sir.” 

“‘In a dark dungeon, and starved to death,” 
said Miss La Roche, laughing quite merrily. 

‘* Hold your tongue, you minx. Do you hear 
me, Sir? How dare you stand in the way of 
‘Thomas Carter, and of—and of—” 

“The undertaker and the soap-fat man ?” 
continued Miss La Roche. 

igh ea your pardon, madam—” Mr. Desmond 


Don’ t stand there begging my pardon; go 
out of this house this minute. I shall tell your 
uncle of your dishonorable, ungentlemanly con- 
duct toward my niece.” 

**You may as well go, Chagles,” interrupted 
Miss La Roche. ‘Never mind me. Aunt and I 
frequently have these little fallings out, and I al- 
ways get the best of it. Come, Macaw Caro- 
liensis, I'll get you back on your perch now, if 
you have finished with this young man. Good- 
night, Charles, and au revoir !” 

Charles Desmond retired with a dazed, un- 
happy air, and went to consult his uncle, who 
wus Miss Macaw's lawyer, with regard to her 
soundness of mind, 

Adeline La Roche, looking at her aunt, all 
rumpled, disordered, and shrunken in her chair, 
felt a little like calling him back. The figure 


of Miss Macaw was so shriveled and like death, - 


with the fire-light flickering on her face, and her 
eyes half closed; but she ed them with a 
stare, as Adeline, putting her arms around her, 
lified her to her feet, and said, in sharp, rattling 





sentences, ‘‘ That boy is anidiot. Let me alone. 
Ican walk back. This room is as cold as a grave- 
stone. Some night you'll find me frozen to my 
perch, as you call it. Don’t follow me, miss.’ 

As she spoke, with a zigzag motion she gain- 
ed the curtain and disappeared, Adeline thrilled 
with horror when, after a moment’s silence, her 
aunt thrust her head through the curtain and 
repeated, ‘‘ Frozen to my perch some night ; but 
not before I have made my will,” her voice dying 
away in a hideous cackling laugh. 

iss Caroline Macaw is rich. Ah! rich in 
gold and silver and precious stones ; rich in bond 
and mortgage and real estate; rich in insur- 
ance, investments, and dividends; rich in cun- 
ning and craft and miserly lore! She under- 
stands grinding, grudging, and grasping ; pinch- 
ing, squeezing, and throttling. For years she has 
heaped up riches, sitting upon the ever-increas- 
ing pile, and now the end is at hand. She is 
old, and has that worst and most insidious of all 
diseases, covetousness, and is mastered by it. 
Her mind is still bright to clutch and grasp, and 
heap and amass, but her old heart is hardened, 
and her sight is darkened ; she can only see her 
money-bags, and can only think of her treasure, 
and how it may finally be disposed of so that 
the whole world shall read her name in large 
golden characters, ‘‘ Caroline Macaw, million- 
aire.” 

Is that all? Is not that every thing ?—the 
bliss of dying with a golden pyramid to one’s 
name and fame ! 

Miss Macaw’s sole luxury was will-making. 
It had become a science with her; and it must 
be confessed that, + ord by year, as she pursued 
it, she made rapid strides toward perfection ; 
for whereas at first she simply avoided dis- 
posing of her money in a natural or conven- 
tional manner, of late she had become posi- 
tively original in her ideas with regard to it; 
and if she had only died after will forty-nine or 
fifty, she would at least have astonished the world 
by her ingenuity, and immortalized herself by 
benefiting nobody. In the last few months she 
had been showing signs of decaying faculties by 
recurring to the first principles of will-making, 
and by listening to suggestions from her lawyer 
about endowing charitable institutions, encour- 
aging home enterprises, improving her native 
town, etc., etc., which showed that she was 
not the woman that she had been a few years 
back, when she would have spurned any such 
nonsense. 

One vigorous sign she ever retained, clear and 
consistent as from the beginning on this point, 
which was, not to listen to a hint in favor of her 
sole surviving relative, Adeline La Roche, who 
had come to her penniless, her mother’s portion 
having been squandered by her father, and who 
was young and handsome, and might marry well 
if she chose, and if she did not choose, might take 
the consequences. 

The world understood that the inheritors of 
the Macaw property would not be Miss La Roche 
and her lover, Charles Desmond ; their path was 
to be stony and full of hinderances, like that of 
all true lovers; but how it would all end, and 
where the money would go, and when Miss Ma- 
caw would die, and whether she would ever stop 
making wills and exciting and upsetting the 
hopes of charitable institutions and academies, 
and art and science and Church, and the town 
of H——, in which she lived and flourished— 
that was the question. 

While this important matter remained unset- 
tled Miss Macaw remained the most important 
personage of the town, before whom the mayor 
and the corporation, the clergy and the laity, 
artists and men of science, bowed down and 
sacrificed. Adeline La Roche, to live in tran- 
quillity in her aunt’s house, should have been 
meek and plain, unobtrusive, low-toned, submis- 
sive, thick-skinned, and of exceeding tact—all 
of which qualities she lacked. Her greatest 


virtues were courage and honesty.~ She -was~- 


handsome, blundering, and not to be put down; 
therefore she and her aunt dwelt together in one 
long unmitigated quarrel, and the sole reason 
that they did not come to blows seemed to be 
that there was that in Miss La Roche's bearing 
which made Miss Macaw refrain from throwing 
her old boots at her head, while it was unneces- 
sary for Miss La Roche to resort to missiles, as 
she was always victorious through her greater 
coolness and more cutting sarcasm. Miss La 
Roche was known in the town of H—— as a 
monster of ingratitude, who had it in her power 
“*to gild the evening of her aunt’s days” and 
**smooth her downward path,” and who never 
in any way sacrificed herself, or consulted any 
thing but her own feelings. 

Charles Desmond was her one only avowed 
friend and lover. From her childhood to her 
maidenhood he had been her knight. One side 
of her life had been bright and sunny through 
him. To have him turned away from her made 
her look at her future with a dread that almost 

to fear. . 

And yet she had long thought that she had no 

right to tax his devotion further, that in another 

he might make for himself a brilliant ca- 
reer, that she was his hinderance and no help, 
and that it was her duty to set him free. 

Therefore, on the night of his dismissal by Miss 
Macaw, Adeline La Roche made the high resolve 
to take her accustomed walk with her lover on 
the morrow, and to liberate him fully and entire- 
ly, without mental reservation or future hope; 
even to deceive him as to her own state of feel- 
ing, if that should be necessary to make their sep- 
aration final and complete. 

Being very young, and of an elastic and hope- 
ful nature, she felt like a heroine after this reso- 
lution, and wished herself a nun behind a grating ; 
nevertheless it would have been great consolation 
to know that even then Charles Desmond was 
watching her light, as if it were his pilot-star, 
and swearing eternal fidelity, and wishing he had 





not been so fierce about that rose-colored knot 
that she did not give to Mr. Carter. The next 
day the question of final separation was decided 
by a few hasty words—a lovers’ quarrel, short, 
sharp, and very unwise. 

Miss La Roche having met Mr. Desmond, and 


having walked with bine through the town silent- ° 


ly, with haughty mien and resolute expression, 
seated herself on a wooden bench near a deserted 
spring, endeared to them by many happy mem- 
ories, and not looking at his sad, anxious face, 
she said, wearily, ‘‘1 am tired of this.” And 
because he, heavily laden with sympathy and de- 
sire to console her, did not answer promptly, | she 
added, ‘* And I think you are wanting in spirit, 
Mr. Desmond.” 

“You never told me that before,” he said, pa- 
tiently, quite stunned by her attack. 

“It is not that I have not thought it, then,” 
she said, desperately, wondering at herself. 

‘* You are in earnest, Miss La Koche ?” 

**T am quite in earnest, Mr. Desmond.” 

**'There is nothing more to be said, then, is 
there ?” he asked. 

‘*T have nothing more to say,” she replied, 
and rose from her seat, 

And so they walked back in silence and com- 
plete wretchedness, he confused and wondering, 
she wishing that she had taken any other meth- 
od to accomplish her end, and trying to think 
of something careless to say that might lead to a 
better understanding. 

**T have thought,” said Charles Desmond, as 
they approached Miss Macaw’s house, ‘ that 
our attachment had been strengthened and per- 
fected by adverse circumstances. It is a sad 
disappointment to me suddenly to find myself 
nothing to you.’ 

** Aren't you talking like Sir Fortescue Mon- 
tague, Charley ?” said Miss La Roche, in a tone 
of unfeigned relief. ‘‘Come in, and I'll find out 
what Aunt Macaw has left us. I am sure this 
is a will day.” 

**T have not time to come in just now,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I am coming this evening. Perhaps 
it is a want of spirit to come here even to say 
good-by to you.” 

**Good-by ?” she repeated, faintly ; “why, 
where are “eC going? Are you going away?” 

“* Yes, have had an offer from Professor 
Dikeman, which I have decided to accept. My 
answer must be given this afternoon, and I shall 
leave town to-morrow. I must not keep you 
standing here. May I come to see you this 
evening ?” 

She faltered ‘‘ Yes,” and turned from him with 
a leaden feeling at her heart. 

He had decided to go away without consulting 
her. It did not seem hard for him. He could 
not love her as in the old days. Their parting 
would be for evermore. 

She stumbled into the dark drawing-room, 
half blinded by a sudden rush of tears, and was 
startled into self-possession by finding her aunt 
standing in the centre of the room, stamping her 
feet and shrieking at a man who was apparently 
endeavoring*to take up the marble hearth-stone. 
He seemed to haye some difficulty in understand- 
ing his orders, as he was a Frenchman, and gest- 
ure was Miss Macaw’s sole insight into the 
French tongue. 

**Tell this deaf frog-eater, Adeline, that the 
marble fits into a groove, and slides out on the 
floor,” said Miss Macaw. 

**T don’t know what deaf frog-eater is in 
French,” said Adeline, explaining to the man 
that it was useless to pry the hearth upward, 
and motioning to him to try forcing it outward. 

To her astonishment, it slid out like the cover 
of a box, 

‘¢ Now give him this ten-cent piece, and tell 
him to go, if you can master that much French,” 
said Miss Macaw. 

Adelie dismissed the man, who bowed obse- 
q ly, and d glad to retire at any price. 

" Put your hand into that hole, and tell me 
what it feels like,” proposed Miss Macaw. 

**It feels like a coffin, and smells like a wine- 
cellar,” said Adeline, looking in it curiously. 

“That's odd,” said Miss Macaw. ‘* There's 
a _ that one of the old Macaw uncles was 
buried there when the house was besieged by the 
Indians, and kept there till the spring; but I 
never believed it.” 

** Probably they put him down in wine and 
spices,” suggested Adeline. ‘‘ The hole has a tin 








- lining, and is perfectly clean.” 


“Yes, my father had it lined, and kept nuts 
and sweet-potatoes there in winter.” 

“Tt would be a good place for your wills,” 
said Adeline, looking up inquiringly, as the 
thought struck her that her aunt might intend it 
for that purpose 

“ Does it slide back and forth easily ?” asked 
Miss Macaw, pretending to be examining a hole 
in the table-cloth. 

** Quite easily,” answered Adeline, pushing it 
back in its place. ‘‘ You and the tongs could 
pull it out, and you and the poker could push it 
back. Old Uncle Macaw will help, if you find 
it difficult,” she added. 

** I shall have no occasion to use it,” said Miss 
Macaw, making a dive toward the screen, which 
she grasped, and steadying herself walked erect 
to the curtain and disappeared behind it. 

“I fear this portends a season of activity,” 
thought Adeline, seating heréelf upon the cold 
hearth-stone, where she meditated upon her own 
desolation. 

There were times when Miss Macaw, stimu- 
lated by the pleasure it gave her to make a will 
that subverted all former wills and disappointed 
many deluded souls, was in such spirits that she 
became energetic, and accomplished more wick- 
edness in a week than a good woman could re. 
pair in a year. 

She sent for her friends, and gossiped and list- 
ened to their scandal; she counseled them to 
mean and base motives; she made contemptible 
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suggestions with an air of wisdom and experi- 
ence; and ended all with an old-fashioned card- 
party, at which her flatterers winked at her fla- 
grant cheating, and left their small dues willing- 
ly, hoping to be asked again. 

Adeline loathed all such occasions, and was 
degraded in her own sight when she was in any 
way associated with them. Sitting listening to 
certain well-known sounds of action in her aunt’s 
boudoir, she felt almost too heart-sick and weary 
to make the effort necessary to secure Mr, Des- 
mond’s admission to take leave of her. 

But that she had been unjust to him, she would 
have deserted for that night. Her future was 
so blank and hopeless, and the chattering and 
scolding in her aunt's boudoir brought to her 
mind so many sickening scenes of the past, that 
she felt like laying down her burden‘and giving 
up the struggle. 

Then came to her aid the womanly desire to 
hold out to the end, and to finish with an air the 
affair she had in hand, although she had blun- 
dered. 

So determining, she went to her aunt’s boudoir, 
to find, as she expected, Simmons spreading out 
the festive garments, and Miss Macaw darting 
at certain highly colored robes that she thought 
befitted the occasion. 

“* Don’t hold up that green rag to me again,” she 
said; ‘‘it makes me look like saffron! What do 
you want here, Adeline ?” 

‘* What's going on?” said Adeline, briefly. 

** Nothing, only that I expect Professor Dike- 
man and Judge Desmond to-night to finish draw- 
ing up my will.” 

' **Ts that all? Whence this gorgeous array? 
Who is this Professor Dikeman? What has he 
to do with the drawing up of wills?” 

‘* Professor Dikeman is the eminent person 
chosen by me to plan and found the Macaw 
Observatory, that’s all,” answered Miss Macaw, 
swelling out a bag of loose skin upon her throat, 
and fairly cackling with importance. 

** And when you have founded and endowed, 
what do you observe, if I may be so bold?” 

‘* You have the most irritating manner I ever 
saw,miss. ‘The Macaw Observatory is to be an in- 
stitution of science that will startle the world—” 

‘** And knock all other observatories into tele- 
scopic pi, I suppose,” interrupted Adeline.’ 

-“ Hold your tongue!” said her aunt. 

“One minute! To-night, madam, I propose 
having a fire made on scientific principles in the 
drawing-room, with the intent to admit and re- 
ceive one Charles Desmond.” 

** Didn't I forbid him the house last night ?” 

** One Charles Desmond,” Adeline continued, 
“by you last night ejected, with threats and 
curses; that, cheered by the flame of burning 
hickory—” 

‘**T wish you would say what you have to say, 
and leave the room,” said Miss Macaw, peering 
at some ostrich plumes. ‘‘ He shall not come 
here, and that’s enough of that subject, Miss La 
Roche.” 

“*Cheered by the flame of burning hickory, I 
may say farewell to the aforesaid youth, who is 
going on a scientific hunt with this same Pro- 
fessor Dikeman of yours—that is, of the Macaw 
Observatory, and—” 

‘* Will you stop chattering? Where is Charles 
Desmond going, [ should like to know?” shriek- 
ed Miss Macaw. 

**T do not know; but when I find out I will 
tell you,” answered Adeline, leaving the room. 
At this Miss Macaw swore roundly at her niece 
who could not hear her, and at her stolid maid 
who could, but did not shrink; yet she was in 
rare good humor at the thought of the evening 
before her. 

She felt a sort of Queen of Sheba with the 
Solomons coming toher. She ordered Simmons 
to take out the India china, to have both cake 
and ginger and maraschino. At this Simmons, 
who was fastening some feathers in her mistress’s 
head to cover a bald place, shook the head back 
and forth several times, probably to assure her- 
self that the springs which had been so long her 
boast were not at last loosening; by way of fur- 
ther test she remarked, soliloquizingly, 

“If I was Miss Adeline I'd run away like my 
mother, before I’d let him go alone.” 

‘* You're a fool!” said Miss Macaw, sharply ; 
and Simmons felt less uneasy about her. 

At last the toilette was made, the eyening 
came, and Mr. D d was ed. Miss 
Macaw insisted upon receiving him herself. 

She tottered out into the drawing-room, and 
inquired into all his plans. When he told her 
that he was going upon a geological survey un- 
der Professor Dikeman, and might be gone for 
years, she gave him a confiding nip with her 
thumb and forefinger, and said he must know 
all about the Macaw Observatory before he went, 
and must stay to witness her will, and have some 
cake and wine. 

**You have always been a favorite of mine,” 
she said, with a winning peck toward him. ‘‘ You 
look like a young man who ought to be rich. 
I'll speak to Professor Dikeman about you, and 
tell him so. But you mustn't expect to ma 
Adeline ; that’s all in my eye, Betty Martin!” 

He looked at her hard bright eyes, and shiv- 
ered perceptibly. ‘‘ May I see Miss La Roche ?” 
he asked ; ‘‘ I’ve merely come to say good-by to 
her.” 

“Oh, bless you! yes, of course you can see 
her to say good-by as much as you like. She 
knows you are here. She's waiting for your 
uncle and the professor to come, so that she can 
have you all to herself. I know her!” 

“T think, Miss Macaw, that I ought to tell 
you that Miss La Roche has signified her wish 
that our separation should be final,” Charles 
Desmond said, very gravely. 

‘*She’s right there. It’s all nonsense. She 
must marry a rich man! She hasn’t a cent!” 

**You are going to leave your sister’s child a 
beggar, then ?” he asked, bravely. 








**That’s just what your uncle says, Charles ; 
and I always answer, ‘ Yes, I can leave my sister’s 
child a beggar, if her mother could leave her a 
beggar, and her father could steal the little mon- 
ey she would have had.’ It’s all stuff, you know, 
to talk to me.” 

** I think I hear my uncle and Professor Dike- 
man, madam,” said Mr. Desmond; and the old 
woman scrambled back to the boudoir to take 
an impressive position upon a lounge. 

‘*'This is my nephew, Professor Dikeman ; the 
young man to whom you have given a position 
on one of your surveys,” said Judge Desmond, 
as he passed through the drawing-room, waving 
his hand toward a small man with long hair, the 
lower part of his face lost in a stock. 

** Ah, yes. Happy to see you, Sir. Leave 
to-morrow,” he said, meandering blandly after 
Judge Desmond, who parted the curtain for him 
to pass into Miss Macaw’s presence. 

Charles Desmond listened to the presentation 
of the august professor to the moneyed woman, 
and heard the elaborate speech addressed to her, 
and felt like committing murder in the first de- 
gree. He knew that his uncle was no longer 
duped by any of Miss Macaw’s projects, and that 
he was very tired of listening to her and draw- 
ing up her wills; yet the ceremonial was gone 
through with becoming gravity each time, and 
the whole world seemed to him hollow and sick- 
ening, until Adeline came to him with a shorn- 
lamb expression quite new, and utterly over- 
whelming when he remembered her aunt’s cruel 
decision to disinherit her. Then and there it 
occurred to him that he was her ‘only protector ; 
that her aunt might die while he was away and 
leave her quite unprovided for; and that he would 
be very cruel not to ignore the derogatory re- 
marks of the morning, which she had shown she 
did not mean, and that altogether time was too 
short and precious to renew a very silly quarrel 
then. 

‘*T have come for my true-lover’s-knot to en- 
courage me to go away,” he said, very tenderly. 
** Will you give it to me?” 

**Yes,” she answered; “for a talisman to 
keep you from all danger, to bring you back 
soon, I'll make it of this red velvet from my 
throat.” 

‘*T may come back to you, then ?” he asked. 

** Charley,” she said, ‘‘you have made me 
forget all my good resolutions. You must not 
come back to me. It is not best for us.” 

‘*Then isn’t it useless for me to go away, if I 
have nothing to work for? I may as well stay 
on here and pick up what I can. Can I care 
whether I ever am any thing or not if you give 
me no real hope ?” 

She answered nothing, but twisted in and out 
the loops of her ribbon and his heart-strings the 
while. 

** Have you any one to take my place?” he 
asked. ‘‘I can resign it to a better man; but I 
can not leave you alone. The old Macaw has 
moulted for the last time, in my opinion: any 
thing so hideous as she is with those hearse- 
feathers nodding in her head can not be long 
left above-ground. ‘Tell me the worst—shall you 
recall Mr. Carter ?” 

** You know that I shall not,” she answered. 

**T am not wanting in spirit, then, when I ask 
you to be as true to me as [ shall be to you; to 
strengthen me by this promise and by your let- 
ters; to let me live in the hope of making you 
my wife when I return?” 

Here Adeline broke down and wept over her 
true-lover’s-knot, and Charles consoled her, and 
wished they were sitting on their own hearth- 
stone, and tried to make her believe that he had 
high hopes of returning soon—which view of his 
spar it was as well to take, since he really 

new nothing of what was before him. 

He had said good-by again and again, when 
Miss Macaw shrieked to them to.come in and 
witness her will. 

“*'Tell her I have gone,” he whispered. ‘I 
really have not time; besides, I hate her. I'll 
pass under your window again on my way to my 
room from my uncle’s. Keep your light burning. 
Good-by! good-by!” And so he left her, and 
she, happy in his love, and caring nothing for 
aught else in the world, went into her aunt’s 
boudoir, radiant. 

The man of science bowed low to her as Miss 
Macaw’s niece, and conjectured about her pri- 
vate fortune, as she said, quietly, 

** Mr. Desmond has gone: Professor Dikeman 
and I will have to witness your will to-night.” 

“* You are interested in science too?” he ask- 
ed, as she sat down to write her name. 

‘**Not in the least,” she answered, writing a 
bold ‘* Adeline La Roche” in the place indicated, 
and rising to put down her aunt’s glass, which 
was shaking conspicuously in her hand, while 
Professor Dikeman signed his name with trem- 
bling hand under hers. 

“* Get them off!” gasped Miss Macaw. ‘‘I’m 
tired of him. He talks too much!” 

** Love is the science of youth,” observed Pro- 
fessor Dikeman, a little huskily, in his stock, glan- 
cing at Adeline. 

‘* Bosh !” said Miss Macaw, quite audibly. 

“*Mr. Desmond hopes to see you to-night at 
your house,” Adeline said to Judge Desmond. 
‘* He leaves quite early to-morrow.” 

‘*Oh yes—Charley; I must see him again. 
With your leave, Sir, we will say good-night to 
the ladies,” turning to the professor, who was 
draining another glass of wine or pouring it un- 
steadily into his stock. 

‘*He’s had enough,” observed Miss Macaw, 
with unusual distinctness of utterance. 

‘* Good - night, madam,” said the professor, 
‘and all success to the institution that 
you have so nobly originated and endowed.” 

‘* Fiddie-sticks,” observed Miss M not in 
reply, for the Professor seemed to be iz 
Adeline. 

Judge Desmond took his arm and guided him 





into the drawing-room, Adeline holding a candle 
for them till the outer door was attained with 


** Ts there any wine left ?”’ asked Miss Macaw. 

“Very little,” answered Adeline. ‘‘I think 
the Macaw Observatory a little topply.” 

‘* He did not let me say six words all the even- 
ing,” said Miss Macaw, very sharply. 

** Shall I ring for Simmons ?” asked Adeline. 

**No, I don’t want her. ‘Take these feathers 
out of my head, and go to bed. You sit up too 
late. ” . 


Adeline undressed her aunt’s hair, and linger- 
ed a few moments, vaguely putting away the glass 
and china. ‘‘Shall I get out the red box for your 
will ?” she asked. 

**No; go to bed. Don’t touch my papers. 
Hand me my chintz dressing-gown, and be off!” 

Adeline took off her aunt’s velvet train and 
bodice, put on her dressing-gown, and still lin- 
gered. She felt an unwonted pity for the poor 
old creature, who, perched upon her lounge, with 
her neck strained forward, scanned <Adeline’s 
movements like an old watch-bird macaw sus- 
pecting danger; and when she placed the will 
box with its key on the table, her aunt darted 
at her, as if she had caught her at last. 

**T thought I would lift it for you, aunt,” she 
said, quietly, and left the room to light a beacon 
for her lover, who might already be passing un- 
der ber window. 

** She knows too much,” thought her aunt, un- 
locking the box, and depositing the last’ will and 
testament with its predecessors. ‘‘I wish she 
had not found out about the hearth-stone box ; 
but I don’t believe she'll remember it again.” 

She grasped the will box by its brass handle, 
and staggered out into the drawing-room, now 
r —igae only by the flickering flames of the wood 

re, 


The ancestors Macaw, in their dingy frames 
near the high ceiling, looked down upon an awe- 
some figure kneeling before the hearth - stone, 
pushing the sliding marble back with the tongs. 

There, where she might have done sacrifice for 
her sins, with ashes on her head—there, where 
her prayers would have ascended, kneeling in 
the fallen hopes and tears of two young beings 
whom she might have uplifted—she groped and 
fumbled in a dark hole to stow away her wicked 
old wills, the result of her blind life, her senses 
too dulled now to recognize the memories that 
were haunting her; keen only to secure a safe 
depository for her foolishness. 

The fire glowed at her with fiery eyes, and 
scorched her wrinkled, haggard face; cold waves 
of air rolled over her; the darkness seemed peo- 
pled with strange sounds and sights ; one by one, 
with trembling hands, she paved the bottom of 
the box with her bad intentions, and chuckled as 
she put in the piece of paper which would found 
and endow the Macaw Observatory. 

‘*The benevolent, charitable, munificent, large- 
minded donor—generosity, liberality—whose life 
and this magnificent monument speak in trumpet 
tones”—the flattery of the professor was sound- 
ing in her ears, and, mingled with it, Adeline’s 
words, “‘ And old Uncle Macaw will help you 
push it back.” 

But Uncle Macaw seemed to he against her, 
for about half-way the marble slab stopped in the 
groove. She felt as if he were pitting his ghost- 
ly strength against her determination, and for 
one moment sank back, quivering and exhausted. 

Then summoning all her courage and will, she 
stood up and faced the darkness as if defying its 
powers, and gathered her strength for a final 
effort. 

The fiery eyes seemed to be burning in the 
old frames upon the walls—in.the farthest cor- 
ners—from behind the India screen—in the cur- 
tains—wherever she looked. She knelt again, 
using her reason now, and felt in the groove for 
the hinderance that perhaps she-might remove. 
Her hand touched something soft. She tugged 
at it with all her might, and broke off a bit of 
ribbon. One more vigorous push, and, to her 
old sight, she had vanquished, and the remains 
of the true-lover’s-knot were consumed in the hot 
ashes. Old Uncle Macaw might do her good 
service now if he would lend a hand to shut up 
one inch of open space, or whisper to her that 
the merest bit of a true-lover's-knot, wedged in a 
corner of the groove, is frustrating the designs of 
her whole life. 

She stands clinging to the mantel-piece to re- 
cover her breath; she slowly turns and throws 
out her arms, confused, not knowing in which 
direction to plunge to gain her own room. An 
evil wind, or a good, slams a distant door; then 
another and another. A current of air sweeps 
over her feet, and waves her thin old dressing- 
gown into the dying flames. She flops forward 
a step or so, and misses the screen landmark. 
Her skirts have swept one or two hot coals down 
into the dark hole where her wills are, and they 
are consuming slowly. She does not feel the 
border of flame that is broadening on her gar- 
ments and encircling her. It is merely instinct 
now that is guiding her to her own room. She 
falls into the thick curtain, and catching at its 
folds, saves herself, and has reached her boudoir, 
where the candles are sputtering in the sockets. 
She pushes open the door of her bed-chamber, 
and is for a moment revived by its cooler tem- 
perature, She loosens her clothes with feeble, 
clutching fingers, and dropping them in a pile 
on a chair at the window, by which she has 
steadied herself, she climbs into bed. Putting 
on her night-gown, she repents of the wasted 
cakes, wine, and candles of the evening, and sits 
up to watch the last flicker of light in her bou- 
doir. Something like smoke oppresses her. She 
remembers that she has left the red box in the 
drawing-room. She would go for it, but she is 
pps and gasping, and can’t just then. What 

the Macaw Observatory be, after all? Per- 
haps, as Judge Desmond suggested, it would be 
better to help— But no, it could not possibly be 





better to give money in aid of— No, no. How 
bright the candle flames are! If Adeline had 
but put them out! They were burning in one 
corner of the room—so suffocating! Simmons 
had better be more careful, if she did not wish to 
be discharged. So wasteful! Professor Dike- 
man must be discharged, and perhaps Judge 
Desmond, in the morning, and a new will made, 
and hidden in a new place. Where was the cry 
of ‘‘ Fire! fire! fire!” that made her heart leap 
up for the last time, and die without any feeble 
flickering ? 


** Saved by the true-lover’s-knot, then?” Ad- 
eline said the next day to Charles Desmond, 
who was examining for the third time the hearth- 
stone box. 

**T was determined not to go withont it,” he 
answered ; ‘‘ but I forgot every thing when I 
saw Miss Macaw’s windows flaming red.” 

** Tt wasn’t a bad fire, was it ?” she asked. 

“No, but it might have been if you had not 
been awake to let me in so promptly.” 

** And it frightened Aunt Macaw to death, 
and that is a horror that I shall never forget.” 

** She nearly returned the compliment in kind; 
for when I burst into her room and saw her 
propped up in bed, staring at me through that 
red glare, I felt inclined not to intrude further.” 

** Charley, we'll not have any more jokes about 
her now, will we ?” 

** No, if you say so.” 

**T feel like giving her something to take with 
her, she seems so stripped, and carries no love 
with her.” Adeline’s voice trembled. 

** Did she ever feel the need of it ?” 

**How can we tell? And how horrible it 
must all have been alone down here packing 
away those old wills!” 

‘“Very strange!” 

** Only bits of them left.” 

“Thanks again to the true-lover’s-knot.” 

** It will be very solemn to be the only Macaw 
left. I wish you would get down the old Bible 
and see if we can’t find a clew to some other 
heirs.” 

They found in the family record no trace of 
other heirs ; but looking curiously at old wood- 
cuts of the flood, and the plagues of Egypt, 
and reading broken sentences here and there, 
Adeline said, ‘‘ What if this be true, Charley ? 
* He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord; and that which he hath given will He pay 
him again.’” 

“Impossible!” said Charles Desmond. “Some 
one somewhere would be shoveling his money 
out of the back gate if that were true.” 

‘Might we not try some such experiment ?” 
asked Adeline. 

** Any thing to keep from turning into a thing 
with bedk and claws,” he answered, ‘And 
that will be our Macaw Observatory!” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cnocotate Caxe.—Three cupfuls of flour, two cup- 
fuls of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sweet milk, a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda. Prepare each in- 
gredient separately and carefully, as is usual in cake- 
making, and add the soda, with the cream of tartar 
last, being perfectly dissolved in the milk. Bake in 
shallow tin plates. This quantity poured into six 
plates will make the cakes of the proper thickness. 
Two ounces of chocolate, a heaping cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of cream, a little vanilla. The chocolate is 
thus prepared: Dissolve it into a smooth paste with 
a little hot water; then adding the cream and sugar, 
stew all together to a thick marmalade, which must 
be spread between the cakes. If you choose it, grated 
cocoa-nut sprinkled on top of the chocolate is very 
nice, 

Pupprxe Porr.—One quart of milk, six eggs, and 
six table-spoonfuls of flour; break the eggs careful- 
ly, putting the yolks into the flour, and leaving the 
whites in a separate dish; pour the milk gradually 
into the flour and yolks, beating them well; beat the 
whites until the dish can be inverted, and then add 
them to the flour and milk ; beat all well together, and 
bake quickly. The best sauce to eat with this plain 
but good pudding is French sauce, the recipe for which 
will be found in Harper's Bazar, No. 10, Vol. V. 

Porato Pasts.—As a boiled pastry this is much ad- 
mired by some persons, and used in preference to any 
other. Select as many mealy white-flecked Irish po- 
tatoes as you think will furnish one quart after being 
peeled and boiled; while hot, mash up perfectly 
smooth so as not to leave one lump, add a little salt, 
and a quarter of a pound of melted butter; then sift 
in enough flour to make it hold together, and enable 
you to roll it out conveniently. 

Porato Pre.—Boil the sweet-potatoes, peel them, 
and slice thin; put a layer in a baking dish (with or 
without paste), dot it over with nice butter, sprinkle 
with sugar and a little allspice. Proceed in this way 
until the dish is full ; then pour over it milk, water, or 
cream, as you choose, enough to soak it well. Then 
bake slowly. 

Frast-rate Gincerserap.—Two pounds of flour, 
one pound of butter creamed, one pound of sugar, one 
pint of molasses, ten eggs, six table-epoonfuls of 
ground ginger, two tea-spoonfuls of bicarbonate of 
soda. Bake in moulds, in a moderately heated oven ; 
gingerbread easily burns. 

Compory or Prrpprs Apries.—Peel and quarter as 
many pippins as you think will make a nice-sized dish 
for your family. To four pounds of fruit allow one 
pound of white sugar, and the thinly grated rind of 
two lemons. A small pitcher of cream or rich milk 
is the only accompaniment they need, although thin 
wafer-like crackers to eat with them will not be found 
amiss by many. 

Niogz urrriz Grverr Caxes.—Three pounds of flour, 
three pints of good molasses, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter and lard mixed, half a pound of brown sugar, 
four eggs, three tea-spoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda, 
two table-spoonfuls of race-ginger, one table-spoonful 
of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon bark ; sift the flour, 
pound up the spices fine; add the sugar, butter, and 
lard to the molasses, which must be heated to melt the 
last two ingredients; beat up the eggs very light; 
lastly, dissolve the soda in a cup of buttermilk or 
sour cream. Knead all well together, and roll out 
thin. Cut into small round shapes, and bake quickly, 
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Knitted and Crochet Hood. 


Tats hood consists of two parts, the lower of 
which forms a corner in the middle of the back, 
and falls in square ends in the front, while the 
upper part consists of a triangle. ‘The hood is 
worked with white zephyr worsted, and is bor- 
dered with edging, which is finished with a cro- 
cheted round of scallops of biue worsted. The 
hood is trimmed, besides, with narrow blue silk 
ribbon run in, and with bows of wide blue silk 
ribbon. ‘The shape for the lower part of the 
hood is given by Fig. 7, Supplement, having first 
joined on the piece turned down. Begin this 
part with white zephyr worsted and wooden nee- 
dles in the middle of the back with a foundation 
of 5 st. (stitch), and on these knit in rounds, 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
All purled, © 2d round.—Always alternately | st. 
purled, 1 st. slipped. Now repeat always alter- 
nately the Ist and 2d rounds 47 times, but the 
purled st. should always come transposed, and 
at the beginning and end of each 
round always widen 1 st. to suit the 
pattern. At the end of the 96th 
round, for the scarf, cast on 60 st. for 
the 97th round. On these st. and on 
the knitted part so far finished work in 
the same design, first the 97th round, 
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Fig. 2.—SecTion oF 
Pen-Wirer.—Fott Size. 
(See Fig. 1, Page 189. ] 






and at the end of this lay 
on 60 st. also for the second 
scarf; repeat 19 times the 
Ist and 2d rounds without 
changing the number of 
stitches, and then cast off. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Grup In- 
SERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC, 
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Knittep ann Crocuet Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Fig. 7. 


For the upper part of the hood knit a part like the lower to the 96th round, and then cast off. | 


Edge these parts first with two rounds of white zephyr worsted in crochet-work ; in the first round 


ceding round, On the 

front edge crochet a 
third round as follows ; 

* 1 sc. on the two up- 

per veins of the next st. 

in the preceding round, 

1 ch. (chain stitch), 5 
de. on the two upper 
veins of the second fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., with 
this pass over 1 st. ; ré- 
peat from *. Next 
border the outer edge 
of the hood, excepting 
the front edge,. with 
striped edging in open- 
work design. For this 
edging knit with white 
split zephyr worsted 
and wooden needles on 
each st. of the second 
crocheted round bor- 
dering the outer edge 
always 1 st. knit plain, 
1 st. purled, and then 
work, going back and 
forth, as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alter- 
nately throw the thread 
over, knit 2 st. together. 
2d-Gth rounds,—Like 
the first round, but in 
these rounds always 
knit together the st, 
with the thread thrown 
over which lies back of 
it. Then crochet with 
blue split zephyr worst- 
ed one round more as 
fellows: Always alter- 
nately 1 se, on the next 
st. and the thread 
thrown over back of it, 
6 ch. On the front 
edge of the hood work 
one round as follows: 
* 1 sc. on the next se. 
of the preceding round, 
6 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 de., 
6 ch. ; repeat from *. 
Finally, run narrow 
blue silk ribbon through 
the row of de. in the 
second crocheted round, 
and trim the hood with 
bows, as shown by the 
illustration. 


Crochet Gimp 
Insertions for Lin- 
gerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THessr insertions are 
worked with fine white 
thread. First work for 
each insertion on a met- 
al needle a piece of 
gimp like that shown 
by Fig. 4, page 293, 
Harper's Bazar, No. 
19, Vol. VI. ; this gimp 
is furnished with long 
loops on one side and 
short loops on the other 
side. 


join the upper with the lower part at the same time, as shown by the illustration, always fastening 
together one edge st. of each. part with 1 sc. (single crochet). Ist round.—Always 1 sc, on each 
edge st. 2d round.—Always 1 dc. (double crochet) on the two upper veins of each st. in the pre- 





Fig. 1 join two pieces of this gimp of the requi- 
site length, on the sides furnished with short 
loops, with one round, working always alternate- 
ly 1 se, (single crochet) on the next loop of the 
first piece of gimp, 1 ch. (chain stitch), then 
1 sc. on the next loop of the second piece of 
gimp, I ch. On each side of the joined pieces 
of gimp furnished with long loops work one 
round as follows: * Insert the crochet needle 
first from the front toward the back in the next 
loop, then from the back toward the front in the 
following loop, then again from the front toward 
the back in the next loop, and on these three 
loops work 1 sc., then 5 ch., and repeat from *. 

The insertion Fig. 2 is worked in two equal 
parts, and then joined with one round. First 
crochet one round on the side furnished with long 
loops of a piece of gimp of the requisite length 
as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
loop, which is turned twice with the crochet nee- 
dle, 1 ch. Crochet the second round on the side 
of the gimp furnished with short loops as follows : 
Always alternately of the next two 
loops side by side lay the first over the 
second, and on both work 1 se,, 3 ch. 
Work the other half of the insertion in 
the same manner, and then join both 
halves with one round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next-ch. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Gimp INser- 
TION FOR LINGERIP, ETC. 
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Fig. 3.—SeEctTion oF 
Pren-Wirer.—Fwtt Size. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 189.] 


in the first round of the 
first half of the insertion, 
1 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. 
of the first round of the sec- 
ond half, 1 ch., as shown 
by the illustration, 


Bed, with Coverlet and Curtains, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tur bedstead is of rose-wood, and has. green silk curtains and an embroidered tulle coverlet. 
The coverlet is ornamented with an embroidered border, the design of which is given by Fig. 2, 
page 188, in full size. 


To work the embroidery, transfer the design to linen, baste the tulle and 
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For the insertion Fig. 1.—Bego, witn Covertet anp Cortains.—[See Fig. 2; Page 188.] 


batiste on the linen foun- 
dation, run the outlines 
with embroidery cotton, 
and work the grapes in 
button-hole stitch, and 
the flowers, wheat ears, 
leaves, and stems in 
} half-polka and satin 
stitch. The outer edge 
of the border is finished 
with button-hole stitch 
scallops. After finish- 
ing the embroidery cut 
away the batiste, ob- 
serving the illustration. 
The green silk curtains 
are ornamented with an 
embroidered __ border, 
which is worked first 
on green silk, The ap- 
plication is of the same 
material in a lighter 
shade, The embroidery 
is worked with green 
silk in satin and half- 
polka stitch. Stretch 
gold thread on the foun- 
dation, and fasten the 
separate squares with 
green silk in point 
Russe. 





HIGH HEAD- 
DRESSES. 
OUIS XVIL., in his 

honest zeal for im- 
provements, tried to di- 
minish the head-dresses 
of ladies, which, under 
the queen’s auspices, 
had begun towering to 
a fabulous height. At 
the first carnival ball of 
1775 Marie Antoinette’s 
hair was piled up in a 
fabric two feet high; but 
nothing could be more 
chivalrous than Louis 
XVI_.’s rebuke of the 
extravagance, Qn the 
morrow he sent his wife 
a splendid aigrette of 
diamonds, telling her it 
would please him bet- 
ter to see her wear 
“this simple adornment, 
though if she but could 
see herself as others saw 
her she would recognize 
that art was not needed 
to make her beautiful.” 
The papers were mighti- 
ly pleased at this, for they 
had been attacking the 
fashionable head-dresses 
with some warmth ; but 
if is scarcely necessary 
to observe that the king 
only succeeded in check- 
ing the upward growth 
of ladies’ hair for three 
months or so. Marie 
Antoinette accepted the 
nigrette, but she added 
it to the high fabric 
which it had been in- 
tended to suppress, 
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Brack Veryet Basque. 


Black Velvet Basque. 


Tris velvet basque is lined with lustring and thinly interlined 
with wadding, and is furnished with a collargnd revers of black 
gros grain. 
black guipure lace. 





THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
{From our Own Corresponvent. ] 
AU is so well known and so much frequented by Americans 
that it seems almost as superfluous to offer them any informa- 
tion about it as to point out the virtues of the Saratoga Springs. 
But you must bear in mind that I am addressing myself to the 
few who still have the ocean to cross, and who may therefore be 
ignorant of all the details concerning places of popular resort in 
Europe, which are often very valuable to strangers on first arrival, 
I take for granted that some of these newly arrived travelers are 


Fig. 1.—Gray CasHmMere Serce Dress.—Front.—|See Fig. 2. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, TX., Figs, 48-56, 


The trimming consists of passementerie borders and | 





in Paris, and casting about for a place to winter in in France. 
They are within eighteen hours of Pau by rail, and can do the 
whole journey without stopping, if they choose, but the general 
custom is for them to draw breath at Bordeaux for a night, and 
start by the early train next morning. ‘The town is a delightful 
abode in the cold winter months, the climate soft, sunny, and not 
relaxing, as a rule, though it is apt to be very rainy. Some seasons 
are so rainy that it is difficult to understand how Pau has held its 
ground as such a favorite with invalids, ‘The rain pours consec- 
utively, without perhaps a couple of hours’ pause during the day, 
for weeks together. ‘This is, I say, by no means an exceptional 
case, though I would not have you suppose it a rule. A few 
years ago—say, five—the climate misbehaved itself so shame- 
fully, and disappointed its votaries so cruelly, that Pau was about 
the best-abused spot in Europe for some time, and since then it 
has reconsidered its ways, and 
mended them; but I would not 
have you trust it blindly. If your 
case is specially antagonistic to a 
warm, damp atmosphere, it would 
be unwise to venture yourself to 
the caprice of the sheltered and 
gay Pyrenean town. For ordi- 
nary consumptive patients it has 
a virtue of its own too well proved 
for any need of commendation 
from me. The ways of the place 
are as pleasant as its aspect. 
‘There is abundance of good En- 
glish society, and very little of 
that stiffness that too often de- 
stroysitscharm. ‘There are many 
old French families residing in 
and about the town, and these 
are, as elsewhere, exclusive—a 
valhalla not to be entered with- 
out the open-sesame of good per- 
sonal introductions. Americans 
generally find their access easier 
than English people, because there 
are nearly always some young 
men in the way who are open to 
fair fight with a belle Americaine, 
whose purse is supposed to be of 
the race of Fortunatus. Living 
is moderate at Pau. House rent 
is singularly reasonable, considering how fashionable the place has 
become of late years. The hotels are, however, very expensive, 
and consequently preferred by Americans. A new one, the Hétel 
de France, has lately been opened on the Place Royale, whose 
glorious view of the Pyrenees is so famed. It is said to be one 


| of the finest mountain views in Europe, much resembling the 
| grand Alpine scenery, but softer, the snowy peaks blending with 





the warmer tints of the sunny south. ‘There is a capital hotel, 
called the Grand Hotel, situated off the Rue Montpensier, and 
right in the town. ‘The view from it is also magnificent, and em- 
braces an endless span of the mountain ranges. Carriages are 
cheap—those, at least, that you hire from the stand. This is of 
such importance to invalids that they would do well to make a 
note of it. In many other southern cities the comfort, often a 
sheer necessity, of a daily drive is put beyond the reach of any 
but large purses. , 

An attractive feature to gentlemen is the capital racing and 
hunting that are to be had in the néighborhood of Pau. ‘The 
meets are sometimes 
close to the town, 
within walking  dis- 
tance, sometimes at 
nine or ten miles off. 
‘There are many beau- 
tiful excursions to be 
made in the environs, 
The chateau of Cod- 
ras, for instance, 
which is inhabited by 
a French family, who 
are very kind in grant- 
ing permission to pic- 
nic in the park, and 
whence, after explor- 
ing the beauties of the 
place itself, you can 
utilize your carriage 
by finishing up the 
day in a drive to 
Betharaum, whose 
majestic ivy -draped 
bridge is a marvel of 
the weird picturesque 
by moonlight. The 
picnickers alight, and 
wander over it with 
great pleasure, and 
consider the spectacle 
one of the most beau- 
tiful to be seen at 
Pau. Louvie is an- 
other charming haunt 
of pleasure- seekers, 
and if you go there, 
don’t forget to ask for 
a quartier d’oie, its fa- 
mous friandise, The 
monster geese of the 
south are preserved in 
some scientific way 
highly appreciated by 
connoisseurs, and the 
hind-leg is a morsel 
particularly prized, 
and cooked as a sep- 
arate dish. A very 
different point of at- 
traction, situated at 
about an hour’s dis- 
tance from the town 
by rail, is Lourdes, so 
much frequented re- 
cently by Roman 
Catholics. Its shrine 
and fountain on the 
hill are ‘visited by 
thousands of pilgrims 
every month in the 
year. The old cha- 
teau where Henri 
IV. was born is still 
preserved—an irregu- 
lar Gothie structure, 
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Steet Brive Vertvet Basacr. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 57-60. 


striking from its historical associations and its vastness. 


It was 
crumbling into a ruin, when the late Emperor restored it. It 
was the abode in its days of dilapidation of the chivalrous Arab 
chieftain, Abd-el-Kader, in 1848, before he was removed to Am- 


boise. They show you the room where Henri IV. was born. 
There is a fine park in the town, which is a great resource for in- 
valids. ‘There are, indeed, no lack of resources of every kind for 
the ailing and the well alike. There is a college, and a public 
library of considerable extent and value, promenades without end, 
excellent shops, churches for every denomination of Christians, 
and some good schools. The principal promenade is brightened 
by the stalls of the Basque peddlers, who spread their curious 
wares to tempt the stranger, chiefly those pretty carved-wood or- 
naments, and boxes in bois des Pyrénées, and patchwork table- 
covers of cloth and leather, made even more picturesque by the 
fantastic Spanish garb and gypsy-like mien of the vendors. The 
Gave runs at the foot of the Pyrenees, and offers boating op- 
portunities for those who are fond of the water. There is a fine 
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2.—Gray Serge Casumerr Dress.—Back.—{[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 48-56 
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bridge across it, leading from the lower town 
to the neighboring town of Jurangon, cele- 
brated for its wines. Why are not visitors wise 
and rational enough io provide themselves with 
necessaries and luxuries—for they are to be had 
in abundance—at Pau and Jurangon, instead of 
telegraphing to Paris for costly dinners when 
they ask a few friends to dine? Americans, I 
regret to say, have made this ruinous and absurd 
habit the fashion at Pau, and the consequence is 


that many people will tell you it is the most ex- ° 


pensive place you could name to live in—worse 
than Paris, far. Of course it is, if you must do 
your marketing at the most expensive houses in 
Paris, and have the carriage added on to the 
original bill; but if you choose to be content 
with what Pan itself can give you, it is a most 
reasonable place for all that reasonable human 
beings want. Dress is an exception. There are 
one or two good dress-makers only there, and 
they are quite unconscionable in their — 
The result is that nobody gets any thing from 
them unless they happen to be in haste for a ball 
or party. 

It may be as well to close this little notice with 
a word of warning about your luggage.- Rob- 
beries on the railroad have become so frequent 
and outrageous that you should take all possible 
precautions against them. Never, therefore, pay 
Sor your luggage until it has been opened before 
the railway people. In the event of the boxes 
being empty, or filled with stones, you can then 
claim indemnity; if you have paid for them, they 
snap their fingers at you, and say they are not 
responsible. A lady of my acquaintance lost 
almost the whole of her wedding trousseau on 
this line. The boxes were opened before the 
authorities—she wanted to get out some article 
in a hurry at the station—and they were found 
empty. On her husband threatening to prose- 
cute, the people said he should not have paid 
until he knew the things were safe, and yet they 
had positively refused to let the boxes be opened 
until they were paid for. His only consolation 
was to write to the 7imes and warn others from 
a like misfortune. Comet. 








LOVE. 


Love is not made of kisses, or of sighs, 
Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcrafts of alluring eyes. 


Love is not made of broken whispers; no, 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 


Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles, 
Of quivering lips, or of enticing wiles: 
Love is not tempted; he himself beguiles. 


This is Love's language, but this is not Love. 


If we know anght of Love, how shall we dare 
To say that this is Love, when well aware 
That these are common things, and Love is rare? 


As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 
In course united, so of soul to soul 

Love is the union into one sweet whole. 

As molten metals mingle, as a chord 

Swells sweet in harmony, when Love is lord 
Two hearts are one, as letters form a word. 
One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 
A kindred fancy, and a sister fire 

Of thought and passion: these can Love inspire. 


This makes a heaven of earth; for this is Love. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NE Sunday morning in December, 1872, the 
large church edifice known as the “‘ Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle” was destroyed by fire. Fortu- 
nately the flames were discovered before the 
hour for the morning services, otherwise there 
would doubtless have been a fearful loss of life. 
The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, who removed 
from Philadelphia to Brooklyn about five years 
ago, is the popular pastor of the church which 
built that Tobernacle about four years ago. The 
people werw not disheartened by the calamity 
which left them without a place of worship. 
Contracts for a new building were made in April 
and aa of 1873, and on February 22, 1874, the 
new “ Brooklyn Tabernacle’’ was dedicated. It 
is said to be the largest Protestant church edi- 
fice in the country, having a convenient and 
pleasant audience-room, which will seat 4600 
persons. The seats are so ——_ that every 
nm can see and hear the s er occupying 
he pulpit, and there are no less than twenty- 
two door outlets from the building. The church 
is heated by steam, with a thoro system of 
ventilation, and is magnificently lighted by about 
one thousand gas-burners. The interior is taste- 
fully finished and finely ornamented; the exte- 
rior is of substantial brick and stone; and the 
building both externally and internally is Gothic 
in style, On the occasion of the dedication an 
immense audience filled the building. Dur- 
ing the services the neat little sum of $35,000 
was subscribed to make up the balance of the 
$100,000 which the had cost, 
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moderate wages, were enjoying the generous 
alms of the people. If these things are so, how 
much need exists for a wise and discriminate 
charity! 





The Western temperance movement is spread- 
ing in all directions. As it comes Eastward the 
peculiar measures which characterized its incep- 
tion have been modified more or less. In the 
West the enterprise was marked by an earnest- 
ness which arose out of the depths of terrible 
individual experiences, and developed deter- 
mined and desperate expedients. Throughout 
the whole country a fresh interest in the gen- 
eral cause of temperance has been awakened, 
and various measures are —_— devised to sup- 
press the sale of intoxicating liquors. Howev- 
er the details of this ‘‘ crusade” may be regarded, 
there is a wide-spread sympathy for the women 
whose enthusiastic efforts have been aroused by 
the wrongs and abuses which the liquor traffic 
has brought into their homes.. 





Another imperial marriage is on the tapis. 
The Grand Duchess Vera Constantinovna is be- 
trothed to Duke William Engéne Auguste George 
of Wiirtemberg. The engagement was made at 
Stuttgart on the wedding-day of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. The Grand Duchess is 
the second daughter of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, brother of the Czar, whose eldest daughter 
is now Queen of Greece. The Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg is the son of the Duke Eugéne William Al- 
exander Erdmann. 





The scarcity of food in India has become a 
terrible reality. There are fifteen districts, 
comprising a population of 26,000,000 people, 
who are threatened with actual famine, or dis- 
tress from insufficient food. In addition there 
are twelve other districts, containing 14,000,000 
persons — to be soon in a similar condi- 
tion. These latter sections of country are de- 
scribed as being almost roadless, and without 
water. The most gloomy forebodings exist in 
regard to this impending calamity. 





A boy of fourteen years recently died in Brook- 
lyn from the effects of drinking whisky. Inquiry 
proved that he had long been in the habit of con- 
suming large quantities of the vilest kind of 
liquor; and a post-mortem examination showed 
that the organs of the body were in a fearfully 
diseased condition from the excessive use of 
bad spirits. 





The lowlands along the coast of the Baltic Sea 
are proteeted by dikes strong enough to with- 
stand the ordinary rush of waters. But when 
storms of unusual violence occur the sea washes 
away these dikes, villages are inundated, and 
great loss of life and ened ensues. Recent 
intelligence reports that the dikes along the 
entire coast of Schleswig- Holstein have been 
broken, and large tracts of land flooded, causin, 
immense damage. The duchy of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein occupies the lower part of Jutland, and has 
a population of abont four hundred thousand. 


Not long since twelve little children were dis- 
covered at a railway station in Rome, who had 
been sold by their parents to a speculator. The 
three wretches who were thus dealing in human 
flesh were committed to prison. They were in- 
tending to take the children to London. 





Miners in the gold fields of Alaska, about two 
hundred miles from Sitka, are doing a very good 
business. But it snows or rains there nearly all 
the year round, rheumatism is prevalent, and 
scarcely any thing will grow. n attempt to 
raise potatoes near Sitka resulted in producing 
a watery tuber about the size of a walnut. 


A branch of the Evangelical Alliance has been 
established in Japan. 


The number of drinking saleons in this city 
is reported by the Excise Commissioners to be 
7322. These figures must be suggestive to every 
thoughtful mind. 





One morning during the recent passage of the 
bark Kate Williams between Boston and Fayal, 
an unwelcome visitor be roached the vessel.. A 
sperm-whale, estimated by the captain to be six- 
ps feet in length, was discovered by a seaman 

oft; and scarcely had the alarm been given 
before the creature struck the vessel’s stern 
with great violence, Both whale and bark were 
somewhat dam: , for pieces of the monster’s 
skin were found upon the quarter-deck. The 
whale seemed alarmed, but enraged. The Kate 
Williams was sailing rapidly at the time, and 
soon left the fish behind. 





Chinese immigration has increased so rapidly 
of late as to be maereed by many citizens of 
California as a positive evil. Petitions signed 
by 16,638 persons were brought before Congress 
a short time oe seeing some modifications 
of the treaty between the United States and 


‘China, by which the excessive influx from China 


might be prevented. There are in California 
ang’ hy ae, oe do gi ae gee 

e people o country. ey do not 
apply for citizenship, bring with them n 
customs, underbid all kinds of labor, and live in 
overcrowded habitations, thus endangering the 
health of the ni borhood. Such were the com- 
plaints presented in the petitions. 


Forty thousand lamps are now required to 
light the city of Paris. 


What is ‘‘street-cleaning?” This seems to 
be a mooted question. The term is so complex 
that it can not be understood. A statement has 
been made that, because the city had not voted 
a —_ appropriation for the removal of snow 
and ice from our streets, there was no obligation 
to clean the streets after a fall of snow—the 
commissioners were at liberty to wait until all 
the snow was gone, and only dirt remained! 
This may account for the peculiar spectacle 
which we have occasionally seen in Broadway— 
a few men tossing shovelfals of snow from the 
gutter into ‘the middle of the street, without 
ever a cart by which it might be effectually re- 
moved. 





Francis Kossuth, a son of Louis, writes from 
Turin an indignant denial of the story which has 
been widely circulated in this country concern- 





ing his father’s destitution and mental feeble- 
ness. He pronounces the whole story an “ ab- 
surd and impudent invention.’? He says, in his 
letter to the Boston Gazette: 

“Mr. Schlesinger has never visited my father on the 
fourth floor of ‘164 Strada Nuova;’ in fact, no such 
thing as ‘164 Strada Nuova’ has ever existed in Turin. 
Nor have Napoleon’s and other people’s portraits been 
seen hanging about the walls of any ‘squalid room’ in 
my father’s comfortable home, and Mr. Schlesin 
(whether he wears spectacles or not, and whoever he 

be) would experience considerable difficulty to 
discover such portraits in my father’s house. Further, 
no paper ng the name Corriere di Torino has ever 
rin or elsewhere, nor such laconic 
ge! to quote 

have ever appeared in any paper in the world; and I 
am happy to state that my father has never had any 
occasion nor any necessity to give other lessons ex- 
cept those of distinguished patriotism and sterling 
poy for which he is not paid one franc a lesson, 
as Schlesinger would have it, but is repaid with the 
veneration of all those who have ever approached 
pe ~~, ny oe in inch rest 
assu at he is all rig every wa’ 0 cer- 
tainly, grieved about the situation of aXairs in Hun- 
gary. 





No wonder there are pea-nut stands on every 
street corner of our city. Two million bushels 
of pea-nuts are annually devoured in the United 
States, which indicates that they are a — 
article of diet among some portion of the in- 
habitants. : 





Amidst the unhealthy Rabe and lowlands 
of Southampton County, Virginia, where malaria 
premetensty cuts off the human one Miss 

ecky Kitchen managed to survive until a week 
or two ago, when she died, at the of one 
hundred and twenty. In the same vicinity Mrs, 
Beaton recently died, aged one hundred and four 
years, 





In these times of scarcity of money and diffi- 
culty in obtaining permanent employment, it 
will be useful to many persons to understand 
what kinds of food are the most economical. 
Opinions somewhat vary tpon this point in its 
details, but some suggestions may be relied upon 
as founded upon the experience of many persons. 
Home-made bread is in general more nutritious 
and cheaper than baker’s bread. Corn meal, 
Graham flour, hominy, wheaten grits, and simi- 
lar articles should be used in preference to fine 
wheat flour both for health and economy. There 
is much more nutriment in coarse flour than in 
fine. White beans, , and rice are cheap 
and wholesome articles. Potatoes at the price 
usually chai for them can not be called eco- 
nomical; neither are most other vegetables, al- 
though, of course, they are desirable. Oatmeal 
is cheap and nutritious; buckwheat is not eco- 
nomical, especially considering the butter and 
sirup that usually are thought needful accompa- 
niments. Fresh meats at retail prices are ex- 
— In economizing, meat should never be 

ried, but made into soup or a stew. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonDENT. ] 


The Revolution in England.—_Some Notables in the 
new Parliament. —The living Curs and the dead 
Lion. 

INCE I wrote to you last the government of 
England has passed away from the greatest 
minister that has ever wielded it, and is (virtu- 
ally) in the hands of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, 

The general election is almost over, and so strong 

has been the tide of disfavor that that party 

which a few years ago could boast of a majority 
of one hundred in the House of Commons is now 

in a minority of nearly half that number. I 

foreshadowed this calamity months ago, but in 

entitling it the publicans’ revenge I only hinted 
at one of the causes that have led to this astound- 
ing revolution. We have seen Conservatives in 
office, because they have now and then arrived 

‘at it by dextrous combinations of parties in the 

House of Commons; but in a few days there 

will be a spectacle which not for nearly half a 

century has been witnessed in these islands, 

namely, a Conservative government elected by 

Conservative constituents—the same sort of gov- 

ernment in kind, though not, of course, in de- 

gree, under which your stout-hearted ancestors 
spilled their tea in Boston Harbor. _ The suc- 
cess has been so complete that the Tories them- 
selves are astounded by it, as Fear, in Collins’s ode, 
starts back at the noise she has herself evoked. 

That they might have decreased their minority, 

that they might have got neck and neck with their 


congratulate themselves that they have offered no 
political bribe, and have forborne from vainglori- 
ous boasts; but they had no bribe to offer, nor any 
thing in the past on which to plume themselves. 
The shield of the Liberal champion is inscribed 
~_ “va least seven “tmaponetbler all of which 
n pronounce ” by precedin; 

ministers ; that of the Tory saat isa ibe 
It is true that in the case of every measure, the 
Tories have pronounced it as falla- 
cious and ruinous; but, when once made law, 
they have acknowledged its value, and taken 
credit to themselves for its . Finally, 
for the very means by which this appeal to the 
country has been for the first time peace- 
ably, soberly, and without intimidation—namely, 
the ballot—we are indebted to Mr. Gladstone’s 
government. How comes it, then, that the 
“* many-headed” whom he has thus favored and 
fostered have turned and bitten him? ‘There are 
many causes which go to explain it, though none 
of them are very creditable, (1) In old Athens 
we ee ee 
ing their Aristides called ‘‘ the Just,” and so in 
this country the People’s William has been so 
persistently, though rightly, belauded that 
have grown weary of his praises. (2) In eac 
of his great reforms, however beneficial to the 
community, he has necessarily annoyed some 
particular class, and each of these classes has 
now taken its secret revenge. (3) The great 





and powerful body of publicans have been open- 
ly arrayed against him, and have worked like 
their own dray-horses to drag down from power 
the man who would have clogged the wheels of 
the Juggernaut car of intemperance. (4) De- 
spite his fame, Gladstone has not the art of in- 
gratiating himself personally with those about 
him; and those he has chosen as his ministers, 
and to whom he has stuck so loyally, such as 
Lowe and Ayrton, are among the most unpopu- 
lar of public men, Lastly, there has been dis- 
union in the Liberal party itself, which, so long 
accustomed to triumph, imagined that it had no 
foes to combat save those of its own household. 

These, I think, are the chief reasons why, for 
the first time within my memory, the political 
voice of England has declared for stagnation. 
For the moment mere commonplace has been 
mistaken for common-sense, and mediocrity been 
preferred to eminence. Tom Hughes (whom 
you know better as Tom Brown) has given 
place, in Marylebone, to an obscure lawyer, and 
the blind but far-seeing Fawcett has, at Brigh- 
ton, been ejected for Mr. Ashbury, only known 
as a yachting man. On the other hand, the 
author of Ginz's Baby and Little Hodge has at 
last found a seat, and two working-men have, for 
the first time, been returned to Parliament. 
This last fact is very interesting. Both of them 
are miners, literally ‘‘ hard-handed sons of toil,” 
and some of our aristocrats have made them- 
selves very merry with the notion of fellows in 
corduroy trowsers and Bliicher boots sitting in 
the great council of Westminster, making their 
luncheon of cold meat out of a blue cotton hand- 
kerchief,* and cutting it up with a clasp-knife. 
Of this amusing spectacle, however, the House 
will be disappointed ; for one of these men, as 
president of the Amalgamated Miners’ Associa- 
tion, has had a public subscription of $6000 pre- 
sented to him, and the constituents of the other 
have made up an allowance of $2000 a year for 
him as long as he sits in Parliament. In both 
these cases, therefore, thategreatest evil which 
the philosopher has assigned to poverty—the pow- 
er it possesses of making men ridiculous—will, [ 
am glad to say, be averted. 

Even in the tumult of a general election the 
es aoe of Mr. Forster's third and concluding 
volume of Dickens’s life is attracting public 
attention. It ought to be especially welcome to 
Americans, since for the first time it seems made 
manifest that the great novelist, whose sympathy 
with humanity no one has ever doubted, was at 
heart a republican. His sense of the inequali- 
ties of society was indeed so keen and painful 
that his biographer (who is evidently no repub- 
lican) almost stigmatizes it as a mental disease ; 
and I dare say to many people it will seem in- 
explicable how Dickens could ‘‘ again and again 
decline” invitations to dine at Lansdowne House. 
Patronage, indeed, was in his case out of the 
question ; but he objected even to be feasted 
and féted by that exclusive circle, to squeeze 
themselves into which is the ambition of so many 
lives. In one respect the new volume is ve 
unsatisfactory. An attempt is made to explain 
upon philosophic principles that, alas! but too 
common and unphilosophic fact, the disagree- 
ment between man and wife. Mr. Forster 
would ascribe Dickens’s separation from his 
wife to a restlessness of character that well-nigh 
bordered upon madness. The excuse is, of 
course, well meant, but no man of sense will ac- 
cept such an explanation. It would have been 
better taste in Mr. Forster to have left such 
a matter unexplained, and the memory of the 
dead to have pleaded in its own cause. He is, 
in my opinion, stooping to conciliate those en- 
vious curs who, when the man who had bestow- 
ed so many blessings upon humanity was scarce 
cold in his grave, could discern nothing in his 
career so noteworthy as a domestic scandal. 
When men of sense and feeling discourse of 
Shakspeare they dwell upon his wondrous works, 
and not upon the fact, however curious, that he 
only left his wife by will his second best bed. 
Dickens was human—‘‘ very human,” as I heard 
him confess myself on the night before he left 
us for his last triumphal visit to your coun- 
try—and in that is the true palliation of his 
weaknesses. If he had come before the world 
as a perfect character, the impersonation of the 
purity he taught, the abuse that has been heaped 
upon him would have been excusable ; but as.it 
is it seems to me but a hideous exemplification 
of the envy, ingratitude, and pruriency that har- 
bor in base minds. 

Dickens's letters are even more charming in 
this volume than in those which precede it, and 
fully corroborate the fact that to his honors as 
the first of authors, public speakers, and actors 
of his time, that of the best of English letter- 
writers should be added. You will lament, in- 
deed, the space ocoapied by Mr. Forster's criti- 
cisms of his works, which might have been filled 
by that much more interesting matter, the cor- 
respondence of his friend ; and even still I hope 
that this may be supplied to us, if not by his bi- 
ographer, from other sources. His letters from 
France are especially delightful, and in his ad- 
miration of its capital he seems to be thoroughly 
at one with your fellow-countryman who stated 
that ‘‘good Americans go, when they die, to 
Paris.” 

Speaking of Paris, I hear that Victor Hugo’s 
new romance, Ninety-Three (i. e., 1793), is to 
be published there on the 19th inst. (February), 
and will simultaneously appear in ten other places 








* Respecting this habit of the working classes of 
— their food in their handkerchiefs 
anecdote has been narrated 


te p ce, wrapped 
ief and put it in his pocket. 
On his pode he got in a crowd, and feeling that 
he was being robbed, turned round and collared the 
thief. “Wh rogue, you've taken my pocket- 


a 
erchief.” “I know that, and have r 
dinner in it,” was the audacious rey. i 
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in as many languages. Yet what is even popu- 
larity like this compared with his of whom I have 
been speaking, of whose worst book, Little Dor- 
rit, were sold, month by month, no less than 
thirty-five thousand copies! To persons of a 
practical turn it may be interesting to know that 
Charles Dickens lived like a prince, gave to oth- 
ers like a prince, and died worth more than four 
hundred thousand dollars. 
R. Kemste, of London. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAI. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “‘ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 








Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE BAD NEWS. 


THE great conspiracy was at an end, and Sa- 
rah Eastbell had baffled the conspirators. All 
that had been planned by Captain Peterson, and 
which Sarah’s absence from Sedge Hill had ren- 
dered nugatory—all the new scheming to which 
that absence had given rise, and which was set 
in action with Sarah's return—had collapsed at 
the eleventh hour. Sarah was neither dead nor 
a captive, and Tom Eastbell was as far removed 
from prosperity as he had ever been. 

He had believed that Peterson had told the 
truth, and Sarah’s death had left him heir to the 
estates, until his sister faced him in the hall; 
where he thought at first that it was her spirit, 
pale, revengeful, and terrible. To know that 
she was alive and well was only to cast fresh 
tribulation on him; for life meant discovery of 
the plot, and punishment to those who had acted 
treacherously toward her. 

The Petersons might be already in prison, and 
he had walked into his own trap when the chance 
had been open for his escape. It was like his 
luck. He had never known what was best for 
himself, with all his cleverness ! 

‘“*I—I never meant—” he began. Then he 
burst forth with, ‘‘Oh, I am so glad that you've 
come back, Sally !—so glad that you ain’t dead !” 

The door remained open to the night, where 
the rain fell still, a heavy down-pour, with but 
faint hope of cessation till the morning. 

‘Were you waiting for. the news of my death, 
then ?” asked Sarah, with indignation. 

‘*T—I did not think that. Oh no!—but—” 

Sarah Eastbell would hear no more. She was 
mistress of the position, and stronger than he 
now. 

“There is your world, Tom,” she said, point- 
ing to the door—‘‘ beyond this house, and any 
love of mine, from this day. You could not 
trust me; you set a snare for me, and called in 
rogues and villains to assist; you begrudged me 
my prosperity and my life. Now go.” 

* But—” 


“*T will not hear you,” she cried, impatiently. 
‘Thank Heaven that I am merciful enough to 
let you go away.” 

‘*What have I done?” he said, as he rose 
from his knees; ‘‘ who can prove any thing 
against me? Ifthe Peter—” 

Lucy Jennings’s hard voice cut short his de- 
fense, and he backed from the woman to the 
open grounds beyond the house with every word 
she hurled at him. 

‘*Tom Eastbell, some hours ago, in London, 
I gave information to the police where the Pe- 
terson gang were likely to be found—where you 
were, and in what way you were connected with 
them. You have not any time to lose.” 

He lost no time accordingly. In the darkness 
and the rain Thomas Eastbell disappeared at 
once, conscious that the game was over, and he 
was trumped out of play. If Sarah could for- 
give him all past trespasses—and that seemed 
doubtful—there were other matters, foreign to 
her and to the thread of this eventful history, 
which necessitated his immediate retreat. He 
vanished away, a thief to the last—for he de- 
parted with Reuben Culwick’s best hat rammed 
over his eyebrows. Sarah turned again to Reu- 
ben, her watchful protector, who would keep her 
forever in his sight now; and as the door closed 
she linked her hands upon his arm. 

“Take me in, please; I am tired ont, Reu- 
ben. I have fought hard to get home!” 

He led her very tenderly and carefully to the 
drawing-room, where the presence of ‘ots came 
as another surprise to her. 

““You here!—is it you?” she said, wonder- 
ingly, as she sat down in the big arm -chair 
which her grandmother had occupied for the last 
time on the preceding night. 

** Do you remember her, then—when you lay 
ill at John’s house?” asked Lucy. ‘I thought 
I kept the child away from you.” 

**T saw this child some hours ago,” said Sa- 
rah. ‘It was she who brought a duplicate key 

of the room in which the Petersons had confined 
me. _ I bribed a woman who was with me,” she 
added, after a pause—‘‘ah! forgive me, Reuben ; 
it was with your money, too!—to let the child 
unlock it and set me free.” 

** Now God bless Tots!” cried Reuben; ‘‘ she 
brings a blessing back at her first step toward us.” 

‘*She brings your second cousin back,” said 
Lucy Jennings, calmly, and by way of a correc- 
tion. 

“Tell me how it happened—how it was that 
yon disappeared from all of us so suddenly,’’ said 
Reuben, impatiently. 

He did not regard Lucy Jennings. He drew 
his chair to his cousin's side, took her hand in 
his, and gazed eagerly into her face. She might 





fade away again from his life, if he did not make 
sure of her, 

“* Yes, yes,” said Sarah, in answer to his ques- 
tions; ‘* but grandmother—tell me first, is she not 
very anxious about me?” 

Reuben stopped for a moment in dismay. 
There were stern facts on both sides, and the 
death of the poor old woman was one of them. 
He looked toward Lucy Jennings, not for help 
in this crisis which there was no evading, but to 
arrest her blunt announcement of the truth which 
he feared would at once escape her. But Lucy 
Jennings, though fond of plain-speaking, was 
woman enough to perceive the danger of a sud- 
den statement of all that had happened at Sedge 
Hill since Sarah had been away. 

** Your is not anxious, Sarah,” 
said Lucy, in a low tone, 

**Ts she ill?”” 

**No. She is not ill now.” 

**Ts she— Ah! you are keeping something 
back! ‘Tell me, please,” she said, in great ex- 
citement, ‘‘ where she is, She is not dead—oh! 
she has not died without a word to me!” 

**She is in God’s hands—and God keep you 
strong to bear the loss of her,” said Lucy Jen- 
nings, solemnly. : 

Sarah Eastbell closed her eyes, and sank back 
in the chair like a dead woman. Reuben, a man 
wholly uncharitable—as men will be in stages of 
excitement which strike home to them, and rob 
them of their self-possession—turned upon the 
poor preacher, who, in this instance, had done 
her best at least. 

“* There, you have killed her! Are you satis- 
fied now ?” he shouted at Lucy Jénnings. 

**T am not satisfied with this world, or with 
you,” was the cold answer, as she bent over Sa- 
rah and loosened the fastenings at her throat. 
But Sarah Eastbell had not fainted; she was 
only stunned by the truth, and she sat up the 
instant afterward, eager for the whole story, and 
looking piteously from one to another. 

It was not in Renben’s power to break the 
news to her, after all, and he left it to the wom- 
an whom his impatience had wounded. 

**Tell her, Lucy; it is beyond me,” he said. 

The tragedy of Sedge Hill was over, and he 
could not dwell upon its details with Sarah East- 
bell for a listener. In the early moments of a 
great loss he knew too well how vainly conso- 
lation seeks to find its way to the afflicted. He 
had lost a mother under hard circumstances of 
life; and his father had died in enmity, and he 
had not done his best to become friends with him 
at the last ; Lucy Jennings had told him that, as 
well as his own heart, which had been too proud 
to speak out. He had been in the wrong—he 
had given way, like other men, when trusting 
too much to his own strength; and he felt sud- 
denly very weak and child-like, sorry for the 
past and for the present, but looking hopefully 
forward to a future beyond the natural griefs of 
that night. 





Book the Shirv. 
MANY CHANGES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE UNLUCKY HOUSE. 


Time brought resignation to the heart of Sec- 
ond-cousin Surah. A few weeks after the death 
of old Mrs, Eastbell it was possible to believe 
in content, and look forward to happiness. Aft- 
er the storms of the latter days come 
to Sedge Hill, and more than one talked san- 
guinely of life's troubles lying back from their 
path. The hill was not steep; on the rest of the 
journey lay no pitfalls, doubts, or misconcep- 
tions; only a few steps away, counted by the 
beats of full hearts, was surely the brightness 
and clearness of a day in which no sorrows could 
live! 

Reuben Culwick was still at Sedge Hill, vis- 
itor and sentinel, and Lucy Jennings had not re- 
turned to her flock in the dark London streets. 
Reuben wrote his articles in Worcestershire, and 
Lucy’s work for a while, and against her will, 
was left to earnest, red-hot deputies. Sarah 
had given up on the night of her return, and 
after the news of her grandmother's death; she 
did not fall ill, but she gave way, and grew grave, 
despondent, and nervous, until the inquest was 
over, and ‘‘Died by the visitation of God” was 
duly recorded by twelve wise men. Thomas 
Eastbell was no witness at the inquest: he had 
passed away from Sedge Hill, and though the 
inquest was once adjourned for his appearance, 
he did not condescend to return and give his evi- 
dence. Hartley, who had entered the picture- 
gallery at the moment of Mrs. Eastbell’s death, 
and the doctor offered sufficient testimony as to 
the natural decease of the old lady; and it was 
generally known in Worcestershire that there 
were valid reasons for Tom Eastbell’s absence 
without attributing to that gentleman the delib- 
erate murder of his grandmother. It was possi- 
ble that Sarah in her heart had feared the ver- 
dict of a coroner’s jury, had even suspected the 
worst, judging by the act of which she had been 
nearly the victim, and the antecedents of her 
brother’s life. From the trials by which she had 
been surrounded she had hardly emerged—and 
this old woman had loved her very much, both 
in her poor and rich estate. 

Still time brought its natural relief, and its 
fairer coloring to life. Grief can not lie long at 
the heart of the young, and Renben Culwick was 
at Sedge Hill, a different man from him whom 
she had seen in London lately. 

It was the Reuben of the old Hope Street days 
—not the ascetic who had shut himself from his 
kin, and offended Lucy Jennings—it was Reub 
Culwick who thought of others and had belief 
in others again. His misanthropy had been en- 
gendered by many accidents, which he now con- 








descended to explain, and at which explanation 
—s her and Lucy Jennings 
vated her eyebrows. 

His father’s death had brought him remorse 
for his share of disaffection, and Reuben had set 
himself in a worse light than he deserved ; then 
there had followed the misery of debt, and the 
greater misery of what he had considered neg- 
lect, until Sarah Eastbell had stolen like a vision 
to his cell, and brought him back faith in human 
kind. It was not the loss of his father’s money 
—for he had always been prepared for it, he said 
~—though he had tried hard once to place him- 
self in the worst light, and to set his second-cous- 
in Sarah against him, by calling himself a mon- 
ey-loving prig! When Sarah had not believed 
in his self-disparagement the man’s heart had 
softened more rapidly than he had bargained for. 
There was more truth and less ingratitude in the 
world, and his second cousin had saved him. 
Nay, more, his second cousin had loved him, and 
all the past sank back like an ugly dream, after 
that discovery, and the future became full of 
golden promise. This was the end, he thought. 
He should marry Sarah Eastbell, and live hap- 
pily ever afterward. Happy and rich! It was 
the riches that furrowed his brow, though, occa- 
sionally: the shadow of the money fell across 
the path of his rejoicing—the eternal shadow of 
his father’s money ! 

If he could only prove that he had never cared 
for it, if Sarah would not believe that she added 
to his happiness by bringing with her the wealth 
of which his father had deprived him, if the un- 
selfish thought of transferring to him his inherit- 
ance did not add to her happiness so much, he 
should have been glad—man being a selfish and 
proud animal, that is never at rest until the 
smirk undertaker measures him for his last free- 
hold. 

Sarah Eastbell would discourse too much upon 
her own unworthiness when she grew stronger, 
and would dwell too eloquently upon the riches 
which she would bring him on her marriage-day. 
‘They were engaged to be married, then; they 
were betrothed, and had no seerets from each 
other; they could talk of their future together 
in all that blessing of perfect confidence which 
comes once to most men, and lifts them for a 
while—ah! God help them! for what a little 
while !—above the selfishness of daily life. 

Even the present condition of things could not 
last; and before Sarah Eastbell had given much 
consideration to it, Lucy Jennings, severe moral- 
ist, had called attention to the position. Reuben 
Culwick was in the garden then with Tots, and 
Lucy and Sarah were at the window, glancing 
toward them occasionally. Reub won all 
the child's love back, without winning back one 
reminiscence of Hope Street. The child had 
faith in him, and had found a strange tenderness 
and kindness rising suddenly in a path of much 
privation, and she had turned to Reuben with 
the instinct of old days. 

“This can not last, Sarah,” Miss Jennings 
said, so suddenly that her listener jumped again. 

‘** What can not last, Lucy ?” 

“* This kind of life. When is he going away ?” 

**Who? Reuben?” asked Sarah Eastbell, turn- 
ing pale at the inquiry. 

“ Yes. ” 





**Going away from here, you mean ?” added 
Sarah, as if hardly able to understand the sug- 
gestion in its entirety. 

** You keep him from his work—and you are 
strong enough to let him return to it.” 

“IT thought he might remain here, master of 
the house—that there was no occasion for him 
to go away ever again,” said Sarah, half thought- 
fully, half sadly. 

““Do you mean, to remain with you till your 
marriage?” asked Lucy, sharply—‘‘ you two alone 
together ?” 

**Oh no—the world would not. call that fit 
and proper, Lucy, any more than you would,” 
replied Sarah; ‘‘but 1 thought that he might 
take his place at once in his father’s house, while 
I went away with you.” 

““ With me?” repeated Lucy. 

‘*'Till he came to fetch me for good—a year 
hence, say, when the grief has gone further back.” 

z Have you suggested that ?” 

No » 


**Don’t, or you'll begin to quarrel,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ His is a pride which you do not un- 
derstand any more than you understand him.” 

‘* Not understand my Reuben ?” 

** Your Reuben does not understand himself,” 
said Lucy, tartly; ‘‘he is lacking in stability— 
there is no religion in him—he gives way under 
trouble like a child,” 

**You are thinking of the past, which he has 
explained.” 

** As well as he can,” said Lucy, moodily. 
**Do you make out his explanation ?” 

, “Yes,” answered Sarah, blushing, ‘‘I fancy I 
0. 


Had he not said that the thought of her in- 
gratitude had cast him wholly down, at a time 
when he was in adversity, and his father’s death 
was on his conscience, and in these golden days 
was she not ready to believe him ? 

**T don’t want to hear it,” said Lucy, with a 
little jerk of her head; ‘and I shouldn't believe 
it, I dare say, whatever it is.” 2 

“* Ah, Lucy, if I didn’t know what a good 
womaa you are, how your hard words would pain 
me!” 

**T am only striving to be good—I am a mis- 
erable sinner, Sarah,” announced Lucy, softened 
somewhat by her companion’s words, and suf- 
fering two fair arms to steal around her neck ; 
“the world is full of miserable sinners too, and 
my mission is among them. I have neglected 
their interests, and turned my back upon them. 
There are those in my place who may misguide 
and misinstruct them—who have not my tact,” 
she added, with that naive conceit in her own 
powers which was her characteristic bit of pride. 





**T have been too long here. I am going away 
to-morrow.” 

**To-morrow? Oh, Lucy!” 

**On Sunday next I shall preach God's word 
again,” she said, with glistening eyes. ‘‘I shall 
be happier in doing my duty than in neglecting it 
thus sinfully. I shall have forgotten you and him.” 

** Why should you wish to forget us?” asked 
Sarah, wonderingly. 

** Because you trouble my mind in spite of 
me,” she answered, releasing herself from Sarah 
Eastbell’s half embrace; ‘* because my mission 
is apart from you both—and yet you follow me 
like this,” she added, angrily ; ‘‘you call me back 
to my weak world, my own bad self, and I shall 
be very glad to escape.” 

**T had hoped you would have been happy 
here, Lucy.” 

** A fine house brings no happiness to me.” 

* And as for going away to-morrow,” contin- 
ued Sarah, ‘‘ why, your going away means his.” 

‘‘ Ah! that’s what you are thinking about,” 
said Lucy, bitterly. ‘‘ Well, it’s natural. You 
love him very much?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Sarah. “ Heav- 
en knows how long I have loved him, Lucy.” 

**Don’t call Heaven to witness your girlish 
nonsense, child. I wish that you understood his 
nature better,” said Lucy, ‘‘ for you are making 
an idol out of common clay.” 

“* Reuben is not common clay,” cried Sarah, 
warmly. 

**You are too young for him. You haven't 
considered— But there, there! what is the use 
of this? I am going away to-morrow, and he 
will leave Sedge Hill too.” 

** And what is to become of me?” asked Sa- 
rah Eastbell, plaintively: ‘* have you thought of 
that ?” 

‘** No,” was the reply. 

“Then you don’t care for me much,” said 
Sarah, reproachfully. 

Any other woman save the strange eccentrici- 
ty by her side would have uttered some common- 
place expressions of regard under this accusa- 
tion. But Lucy Jennings preferred hurling hard 
truths, however sharp those missiles were, at her 
acquaintances, 

**T thought once that I might like you in 
time,” said Lucy Jennings, very slowly and clear- 
ly, ‘when you were a poor outcast of a girl, 
and I led you to my home in Hope Street. I 
thought you would trust in me, and look up to 
me; but you did not, and with your advance to 
affluence my interest died away. I suppose that 
was the reason,” she added, more doubtfally ; 
**T can’t tell exactly, but—” 

“* But you didn’t care for me?” added Sarah. 

“ Yes—that’s it.” 

**T used to think no one ever cared for me but 
my poor grandmother, and so I grew up sullen 
and strange,”’ said Sarah, ‘‘ until Reuben taught 
me what was right.” 

“* We need not begin about that man again,” 
said Lucy, shortly. 

** But he is going away—he will surely go 
away to-morrow, if you do.” 

‘* Yes, he will see the necessity of that,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ It is right.” 

“* And you will not think of me?” said Sarah, 
reproachfully, once more. 

‘“* What is there to think of?” cried Lucy, still 
more energetically. ‘‘I leave you very happy, 
with the wish of your life gratified in Reuben 
Culwick’s affection, with wealth around you, and 
with the promise of brighter days than even these 
to come—with every thing to make the heart 
light and its owner grateful—and yet you ask me 
what is to become of you, as though you were 
an object of pity and contempt, like me.” 

Sarah was astonished at this outburst of re- 
proof. She was weak still, and she shrank farther 
away from Lucy Jennings in her new amazement. 

“* Pity! contempt!” ejaculated Sarah Eastbell, 
in a low aside. 

‘“*T have been pitied—there are many who de- 
spise.me—mine has been a thankless life,” Lucy 
said, with sudden coldness, ‘‘ and it contrasts 
strangely with your own, at which you murmur. 
Don't speak of it again.” 

**T do not murmur at my life,” said Sarah, in 
self-extenuation ; ‘‘ and you are mistaken, Lucy, 
in thinking me ungrateful. I thank my God for 
being rich—” 

** For being rich!” exclaimed Lucy. 

** Rich enough to make him rich, and set him 
in his rightful place.” 

‘* Him again!” muttered Lucy. 

**But you leave me utterly alone when you 
and Reuben go away—alone in this great man- 
sion, which I hold in trust for its master, and 
can not desert — where my poor grandmother 
died—where danger came to me, and will come 
again,” she added, with a shudder, “‘ for it is an 
unlucky house!” 

**You are nervous still,” said Lucy; ‘* you 
will overcome this feeling in a day or two.” 

** Never!” 

“Then you are foolish,” said her companion. 

They were her last hard words, and the wom- 
an, without pity for Sarah Eastbell’s life—possi- 
bly with some envy of it—went from the room, 
leaving Sarah to reflect upon all that had been 
said. Yes, very foolish in her new life, and with 
her new love; after all, Lucy Jennings was right, 
perhaps ; for Reuben, returning with Tots to the 
drawing-room, found his second cousin in tears. 

** Why, Sarah, what is this?” he cried, leaning 
over her, and endeavoring to console her by fair 
words and fond caresses. Tots was faintly jeal- 
ous of these, and walked pensively out of the 
room. Hers was an odd little world too, which 
she could not understand—she had gone back 
strangely of late days—but there was much love 
in her new sphere, only she did not seem to have 
it all to herself. 

“*T thonght we were getting over this,” said 
Reuben, cheerfully, as he sat by Sarah's side. 

** Ye—es,” sobbed Sarah; ‘* but Lucy Jen- 
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nings has been talking of your going away to- 
morrow.” 

‘* That's exceedingly kind of her, to make all 
my little arrangements in this way,” said Reu- 
ben, dryly. 

**She has not done that,” Sarah hastened to 
explain; ‘‘ only she has determined to return to 


London herself, and you—you must not stop here | 


without her, you know.” 

** Without the duenna to play propriety—no, 
it's hardly the etiquette by which our sober lives 
should be governed,” answered Reuben. ‘‘ Yes, 
I must go.” 

** Ah! that’s what I say,” replied Sarah. 

‘** But I shall come back again, in a day or 


two, with a marriage-license, Sarah—there!” he | 


added. 

“*Oh no, no! that can’t be yet,” cried Sarah, 
trembling and reddening, and then turning pale. 
** How is it possible ?” 

‘*Ts it impossible, Sarah?” he asked, tender- 
ly and earnestly; ‘‘ under the strange circum- 


stances, is it not what the old lady would have | 
wished herself? Shall we respect her memory | 
the less because we end a false position between | 


us? 


“Tt can’t be,” whispered Sarah to herself | 


again. 

**T have been thinking of this, and yet not 
liking to speak of it, Sarah,” continued Reuben ; 
**conventionality has shaken me by the throat, 


and told me to be respectable and miserable for | 


twelve months; and I have shaken up convention- 
ality in return, and told it to its prim face that 


it was an awful hombug. Miss Jennings is right | 


—I can’t.stop here after she is gone; but I can’t 
go away to my garret, and leave you here a 
temptation to all the villains who know how rich 
you are, and what hinges on your life. Second- 
cousin Sarah, we must marry in self-defense!” 

She could not answer yet. She was bewilder- 
ed; there was a strange mixture of grief and joy 
at her full heart. She would have been glad to 
ery again, only Lucy Jennings had told her that 
she was childish. 

‘* See what a false position you keep your fu- 
ture lord and master in for twelve long months, ” 
he said, lightly—‘‘a poor and unsuccessful au- 
thor, writing! ont his heart’s blood in a top gar- 
ret of Drary Lane—another Chatterton, only the 
world will never discern his genius !—a starve- 
ling too proud to take money from you, until he 
takes your hand as well. You know how fond 
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“IN THE DARKNESS AND THE RAIN THOMAS EASTBELL DISAPPEARED, 
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CONSCIOUS THAT THE GAME WAS OVER.” 








of money he is—how unhappy he has been al- 
ways in his poverty!” 

Sarah did’ not perceive the keenness of the 
jest; she remembered Lucy Jennings’s words, 
and felt the force of the argument—that was all. 
He had treated his life without her very lightly ; 
but it was a terrible picture, for all that, which 
he drew, and she thought how true it was. 

He did not dwell on this, however; he was 
eloquent in depicting life with her at Sedge Hill 


| in his father’s house; he was full of. clear rea- 


soning as to the practicability and advisability 
of the step ; he spoke of his love for her, and his 


; anxiety for her. 


**Let me ask Lucy,” she implored at last; 


‘don’t press‘me now to give an answer.’ 


‘* It can not matter much what Lucy says,” he 
replied ; ‘* but ask her, Sarah—and think of this, 
and of me, till to-morrow.” 

He was sure of her consent, and he let her 
leave him without pressing too persistently for 
her reply. It was the natural end of the posi- 
tion ; it was just and fair, he thought; it saved 


| them both from much unhappiness. 





Sarah went away in search of Lucy Jennings, 
whom she found in the room which had been 
allotted to her—in Miss Holland’s room that 
used to be. 

And here began a new trouble for Second- 
cousin Sarah at once. It came to her, sharp and 
sudden, like a blow. She was right in her judg- 
ment of Sedge Hill. It was not a lucky house! 

[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 





A GEORGIAN’S FAMILY AT 
HOME. 


1 this interesting sketch the artist has de- 


picted a dance in the house of a Georgian 


| ptince, who resides a little way out of the cap- 
| ital. The scene, however, is somewhat more 


characteristic of Asiatic than European Russia. 
A page is dancing, dressed in the costume of his 
native province—a long black robe, open from 
the neck to the waist, over a vest of cherry-col- 
ored satin, the cuffs: being turned up with the 


| same material. The lady on the left is the 


prince’s sister, a girl of striking beauty, who is 
beating a slow, monotonous measure on a tam- 
bourine hung with silver bells. To this the page 
is stepping an Oriental dance, in perfect har- 
mony with the barbaric character of the music. 
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ST, PETERSBURG OPERA. 


HIS was the first appearance in public of the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh after their 
brief honey-moon at Tsarskoé Selo. The house 
was crowded to overflowing, and, what is ex- 
tremely unusual with a Russian audience, the 


background, not wishing in any way to detract 
from the honors accorded to his daughter and 
son-in-law. The Russian anthem was then 
played, and he beckoned to the other members 
of the imperial party to take their places. ‘The 
Grand Duchess, dressed in white, with a dia- 
mond necklace, sat in the centre, with her hus- 
band, in the Russian naval uniform, on the right, 





and the Grand Dukes standing in the second | 
rank. The performance was not long, being re- 
stricted to the second scene of Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet and the third act of the ballet Papi/- | 
fon; but although Patti sang as charmingly as 

ever, and was ably supported by Nicolini, it was | 
manifest that the interest of the audience lay 

chiefly with the imperial spectators. | 
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THE IMPERIAL BOX 


spectators were most demonstrative in cheering 
the imperial party as they entered the box.. The 
Duchess of Edinburgh is said to have been quite 
taken aback by the warmth of the reception, and 
both she, her husband, and the Czar bowed con- 
tinually in acknowledgment. On the entrance 
of the party the orchestra struck up God save 
the Queen, and the Czar at first kept in the 


and the Czar, in the uniform of Hetman of Cos- 
sacks, on the left. On the Emperor’s left sat 
the Princess of Wales, the German Prince Im- 
perial, the Grand Duchess Constantine, and the 
Czarowitz, while to the right of the Duke of 
Edinburgh were the Imperial Princess of Ger- 
many, the Prince of Wales, the Czarevna, and 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, Prince Arthur 
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ELIZABETH, THE EXILE OF | 
SIBERIA. 
Vy HEN the present generation of readers | 


was young the French books put into its 
hands were naturally few. 


dess, Paul and Virginia, with their palmetto 
groves, and Elizabeth, in the snows of her Sibe- 
rian exile. As we followed her footsteps along 
the weary versts that separated her from St. Pe- 
tersburg and from the presence-chamber of the 
Czar, we wept over her sorrows ; and when we 
thought of the hunger and cold, the wolves and 
the snow-drifts, it was only the more harrow- 





“wl 


ing to be told that the tale of the Siberian exile 
was founded on fact. It was during the reign of 


| Paul that the incident occurred which Madame 


Cottin has made'immortal. A young girl, Pras- 


| covia Lopouloff by name, obtained leave from 
We can remember | 
during our own tender years having had our | 
choice between Telemachus, with his island-god- | 


her parents to start for St. Petersburg on foot. 
She believed that she could thus obtain the par- 
don of a father who had been for sixteen years a 
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Siberian exile. After innumerable dangers, and 
after an exposure to cold at Christmas so in- 
tense that at Ekaterinenburg she was found mo- 
tionless in the bottom of a sledge, she found a 
protector in Madame Millin. Her new friends 
detained her with them till spring returned, and 
then sent her on her way to the capital. She 
was presented to the Empress-Mother, and the 
pardon she sought was granted. Madame Cot- 
tin, at this part of the story, introduces a hero 
and a love-match. The ‘‘ ower true” tale is a 
much sadder one. Prascovia’s health broke 
down from the excessive hardships of her jour- 
ney, und after entering a convent at Nijni, she 
died of consumption in 1809—ignorant, no doubt, 
of the celebrity which her filial piety was to ob- 
tain under the disguise of Elizabeth; or, the 
Exiles of Siberia. . 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lyxwx anp Epvrra.—The demi-polonaise is a good 
model for remaking your black cashmere. $50 to $75 
buy a good llama lace shawl. 

Lrture P.—We know nothing of the preparation you 
mention for coloring the hair. 

Desprranpa.—Over-skirte will not go out of fashion 
during the next season. 

Reapes.—Get enough brown silk the color of the 
half-moon in your sample to make a sleoveleas basque 
and over-skirt, or else a sl ise, and 
also to make flounces on the skirt re your chéné gilk. 

Y. O. Z.—A necklace of large jet balle is what you 
want. It is customary to Wear mourning two years 
for a parent. 

Marrense.—Send to any one of the large furnishing 
houses quoted in the Bazar for a list of garments and 
prices furnished in an infant’s wardrobe. We do not 
give addresses in this column. 

Anniz A.—Make one of your black silks short for 
the street, using the demi-polonaise pattern, with jet 
fringe on the polonaise and side pleating on the skirt. 
The second one for the house should have a basque 
and demi-train, trimmed with shirred flounces, a ta- 
blier, and panier pouf on the skirt, and lace on the 
basque. 

Constant Rzaper.—The English jacket pattern is 
suitable for velvet. Dominoes are merely ample cir- 
culars or sacques like water-proof cloaks with sleeves 
and a hood. 

W. H.—Colored glass is usually preferred for finger- 
bowls; but it is well to get the etched glass in your 
case as it matches your goblets. 

Mus. W.—Twenty-five cents buy all the patterns 
of the infant’s wardrobe. Half a dozen of each gar- 
ment are enough for a plain outfit. The label on the 
wrapper will be covered if you request it. 

Punon anp Jupy.—Have a basque and long over- 
ekirt for the alpaca dress. Get striped Chambéry 
gauze for a white evening dress, 

A New Svssorissr.—A long single-breasted redin- 
gote and a kilt-pleated skirt is the best model for your 
plaid dress. 

Heten.—Yes, it is in good taste to trim a black hat 
with a blue feather. 

L. P. T.—White wraps are not worn to church here. 
A long single-breasted tight-fitting redingote and short 
ekirt trimmed with shirred flounces is the design you 
want for a de bage traveling dress. 

Merurrasie.—Cover the bombazine basque and 
sleeves entirely with English crape. Then put one 
— or two narrower folds of double crape on the 

rt. 

S. E. M.—A basque and long over-skirt with very 
simply flounced skirt is the best model for your black 
silk. This will require ‘at least twenty yards of ma- 
terial, but the breadths of the over-skirt are not much 
cut, and will make over to advantage. 

Sasan.—Drawing on wood is taught at the School 
of Design for Women, Cooper Institute, New York. 
For further information address the principal. No 
doubt there are plenty of charlatans who undertake to 
make people beautiful forever, but we do not think 
that any reputable physician would adopt this special- 
ty. We can not undertake to = judgment on the 
handwriting of our co: 

Sraixe.—For making yoar beck e silk dress for spring 
you will find the earliest hints in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 9, Vol. VIL. 

8, 'anre S.—Get de bége for your spring suit, and 
make with an English basque and long “ habit” over- 
skirt. On the lower skirt put two side-pleated flounces, 
or else two ten-inch flounces with shirred heading. 
Get a gray straw or else black chip turban, and trim 
with darker silk and branches of roses, 








Drs. Srrowe’s Remedial Institute, Saratc n 
has ja? Nerney | ag ty Sulphur, Hydropathic: « an Elec. 
‘Thermal Baths, the Equ: ovement Cure, and 
one facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—[Com.]} 





Corvire bea | the means of the newly in- 
vented ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the a pe with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or bem the garments 


themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 conte. x 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


SHEETS OF Slit 








CHOICE 
bee’ 


can be cohen thon through any newsdealer. Send stam 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address . 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York, 





SHOPPING 


of descri for Ladies ted b 
Mrs. © PARKER, 151 East City. Sen 
for circular containing reference and — (free). 

samples sent for 25 cents. 


bey STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
povnzat & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 








MILLINERY GOODS, 


ANDREWS & SANFORD, 


553 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Invite their customers and dealers in Millimery 
Goods to examine their Spring Stock now opening, 
comprising full lines of Silks, Ribbons, and 
Bonnet Material, in all the newest shades and 
colors. Our selection of Paris Flowers, as well 
as of English and American Straw and 
Chip Hats, is unusually complete. 








DEVOE’S BRILLIANT Om. 


A very high test oil, = the use of which no-accident 
is possible. 


PURE, INODOROUS, & THE BEST ILLUMINATOR 
IN THE WORLD. 
tw Every Family Should Use It. 
Can be burned in the ordinary Kerosene Lamps. 


put up in Patent Faucet Nozzle Cans, 


From which the oil may be drawn without loss of oil 
or without lifting the can, 
By the DEVOE MANF’G CO., New York. 


L. SHA W, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th st”, N.Y., 


Begs leave to call the attention of the nae - his 
superb and as stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GooDs, risi rege ALR LR L.. 
quality of "French Hale only, of his own importation 
and manufacture. 
Having the my stock of Human Hair Goods in 
, I can o to the public inducements which 
‘be superseded by any of my competitors. 
Ladies wishing to procure an el t article should 
not fail to call at my establishment before purchasing 


elsewhere. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, — yard long, $2 and upward; Finest Quality of 
aaa, “ dyed, excellent for wear. 








‘— 4 
at 25c., 50c. po ae. ies’ own 
Hair made over in latest tte bings made up, 
50 cents ounce. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on 
hand made to order by the bes it artists, A 


perfect 
fit guaranteed. The Invisible Wigs wg price, 
according to gualit and workmanship, f rom’ $10 to 
$100. C 


country. Orders below $5 00 must be prepaid to secure 
prompt execution. 


The Patent Buckskin Supporter 











ARK YOUR CLOTHING.—A Stencil Plate, LIKE 

CUT, with brnsh and indelible ink, id, fore. 
t = J. F Mane ow 
~Fannie Brown 3 eee Dock 
ae 8ts., Phila., Pa. 


THREE PAIR 


BEST Pky agri] KID GLOVES..... - b 
SINGLE PAIR SENT POSTPAID......... 

All colors and sizes, Also, a Leeds a, of 

ey Dress Trimmings, ey 

avoid loss, send Post-Office Order, 








Real Laces, &c. 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 
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TA DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 
cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
_ Femal ale Agents wanted in every town. 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES ann STAMPING.— 
V. Vieourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct im portation. Finest 
on hand. Orders filled with care. Special _ > 
gtams. MACHINES and Perfora' 





950,000 for $50. 
FOUN GRAND GIFT Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY of KENTUCKY, 


On March 31st neat. 
60,000 Tickets; 12,000 Gifis. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and Twenty-Third St 


NEW YORK, 
Are now prepared to fo nena the ane and FINEST 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERGARMENTS 
to be found in the city, which we are exhibiting on the 
second floor of 


OUR: SIXTH AVE. BUILDING, 


CALICO HO USE OB 
LINEN A DB MUSLIN PILLOW- 
MS CASES, & SHEETS, 


, &c., &e. 
All of which ha been manufactured under our 
eu e past few months, when labor 






































RAND CASH GIFT............+ 250,0: 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100, 
GRAND CASH GIFT............ ° 9 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 9 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 1,500 
10 CASH GIPTS, $10,000 each....... 100,000 
ASH 'S, 5,000 each....... 150, 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 3 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each....... 9 
100 CASH GI > 400 each. M 
150 CASH GIFTS, 
250 CASH » 
825 CASH GIFTS, 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 














Total, 12,000 Gifts, all C: amounting 
a babaaees _ niciaee _ savhectens $1,500,000 
ta” The concert and rapa of ot site will posi- 


tively and unequivocally take now fixed, 

whether all the tickets are Jes or Paek, at the 12,000 

gifts all paid in proportion to the number of tickets sold. 
PRICE y 4 TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets, $50 ves, $25; Tenths, or each 
em, $5; Eleven Whole Tick Tickets for $500, Send for 
Circu 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to lose. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library ailding, Louisville, Ky. ; or, 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
Eastern Agents, 609 Broadway, N.Y. 


RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VEGETABLES, |: 


flowers and a daa ee lly color- 
ed chromo, w' with’ a eee for 1874, 
is now in / d will be mailed to all jicants 
upon recei 25 cents. An edition tly 
bound in cloth, $1 00, 

Bliss’s Gardeners’ Almanac and Ab- 


Garden, Field, 
with brief directions for their cul- 
mailed to all applicants 


ps. 
Bliss’s mma yr ee Catalogue 
free to all applicants. Add 


B. K. wines & SONS, 
Nos, 23 Park Piace and 20 Murray St., 
P. 0. Box 5712. New York. 


HE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. = 





Cc 
aa 


roving NMOU 


, {MO COUNT It 
*=>) | <i cuoice ovors. 
ie 1’ SOLD EVERYWHERE! 
THOMSON, LANGDON &Co. 
RS, NEW-YORK. 


“TONDON & PARIS MADE. 


mportant to Ladies.—Tnrough the 
w.... —— S Messrs. = & > New 
York, we are ena Jed to place tn ee e hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
oon naar themselves and make a comfortable living. 
his 0} ini woman 


Sas 


RO'VN HAIR BRUSHES 


s 
7) 


‘le 








543 Broadway, New York, 
NPRECEDENTED SUCCESS !—The Accompe- 





any Sona or 

ITHOUT a teacher or know! si 
Copyright secured by Pror. F. A. NICHOLS, 687 
Broadway, N. Y. Sent, p id, on receipt of Seventy- 
five cents. Usual discoun = wholesale dealers and 








That splendid New Field ~tae —— created such 
ranch, and else- 


an excitement at Renu, See 
where, last season, brou ht 4 mt this SPRING, 


in sets, of 8 different les, at follo ices: $8 00, 
00, $250, se00, Sibon, As this 
be described in a bri 


AME CO, 











and pol yey down to the lowest prices, we can . 
OFFER MOST DECIDED BARGAINS 
in all the above articles. 
Muslins, Embroideries, and Workmanship are all of 
the very best, and guaranteed in every way equal to 


Home-made ts. 
INFANTS' WEAR. 
—_ aa of every article requisite to 
aco 


scomplete AND SHORT SLIPS, ROBES, MUSLIN AND 
FLANNEL SKIRTS, WAISTS, “aga ISE, 
BANDS, BIBS 


oe Ski E-LIST. “Siatlea Free 
ae on hn ogg 
ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-Third Street. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have just received and are opening a large invoice of 


Lyons Dress Silks, 


In plain colors, comprising all the new Spring shades. 
Quality No. 1 at $2 00, former price $2 75, per yd. 
Quality No, 2 at $2 50, former price $3 25, per yd. 

Also, a large collection of 


Black Ground Taffetas, 


— fine white lines at $1 00 per yard, excellent value. 
d a recent purchase of heavy risaille Striped Faille 
Sikes both in steel and colored grounds, at the ex- 
tremely low price of ao 00 A tag] ood value at $1 50. 
aie will offer TEN their well-known 


“BLACK SILKS 


AT OLD PRICES. 
Together with a large variety of 


French Dress Fabrics, 
Comprising 
Armure Laines, — Beige, 
Barege Grishille, Reps De Soie, 
Casimir de Chevron, 
Milanaise Poplinettes, 
Diagonal Faconne Pongees, 
(entirely new). 
Parisienne Granite, Percales, 
Foulard Cambrics, 
Bordered Jaconets and 
Organdies, 
Forming a beautiful assortment of new and fresh 
goods, 
A line of Embroidered 


French Piques, 
Handsome designs, 55c. per yard—value $1 25. 


Also, on FOURTH AVENUE, will be exhibited a 
new collection of 


Cashmere Reps, Mohairs, 
Alpacas, "hetpes, Serges, 
And numerous other styles, from 25c. per yd. upward. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FORTUNE! 


$450,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


$100,000 for only $2 50!!! 
A GRAND Legal GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of a JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL 
at Leavenworth, Kan. 
Drawing April 30, 1874. 

One Prize teed in every kage of 11 
Tickets; Sing! Ley oP $2 60; 5 for $12; 11 for 
$25. But few Tickets left ; 

urchasers shi 


too late will be returned. 
Agents wanted every where, For ed 
address 


SIMON ABELES, Leavenworth, Kan. 


























ID GLOVES 


ee eS loves, manufactured 
py for our trade, all shades, only 97c. pair. 

A new pair given for every pair that rip or tear when 
first tried on. EHRICH’S, 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 








Betecteeneet os ares 
ictures r 50 cen 
“Flowers,” Autumn Leaves, 
Birds, Animals, I 


af e. a can be instantly 
ictures, | to imitate the most — 


paintings. A variety of pictures, catal ro and 
structions sent for 10 cents. Agents wi 
J.L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine Street, New York. 


ENTIRE |Rgren ont. 
NOVELTY. 


fuss. Good taste, with- 

out waste. Any style de- 

sired, 85c. by mail. E. P. WATSON, 42 Cliff St., N. Y. 
R XI —A New Parlor Sune to 500 
T ] j aanwe. ILBUR FISKE, with ie oa for 














%5c.; 8 sets, Se. 




















Marcn 21, 1874.] 








INDIA SHAWLS. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Have just received 


TWO CASES SQUARE SHAWLS, 
In NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 


A large assortment of 


EMBROIDERED FRENCH PIQUES. 


HANDSOME DESIGNS, 
At 60 Cents per Yard (worth $1 25.) 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 


WHITE & COLORED “‘ MEXICAINES,” 
CANVAS BATISTE, and 
“ ALGERINES” for OVER-DRESSES, 
BROCADED AND STRIPED GRENADINES, 
“GAZE CHAMBRAIS,” Prat, Srarrep, & Fievrep, 
SILK & WORSTED GRENADINE BAREGES, 
FRENCH JACONETS & ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 
PERCALES, FOULARD CAMBRICS, 
Shirting Cambrics, &., &c. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


We would call especial attention to our large stock of 
FINE, MEDIUM, and LOW-PRICED 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


In addition to our USUAL ASSORTMENT OF 
MOURNING FABRICS, adapted to the present sea- 
son, we have now in store and constantly receiving 
CHOICE SELECTIONS of 


SPRING AND SUMMER NOVELTIES, 


In SILK & SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 
“ BYZANTINES,” ** FLORENTINES,” 
and “GAZE CHAMBRAIS” 
(Plain, Striped, and Brocaded.) Many new and elab- 
orate designs, Also, 
CAMBRICS, PERCALES, PRINTS, 
ORGANDIES, AND LAWNS, 
Together with a variety of 
CRAPE AND MUSLIN COLLARS, VEILS, 
SCARFS, HANDKERCHIEF’, &c., &. 


BROADWAY, « corner 19th Street, N. Y. 


A CARD. 


We call the especial attention of the ladies of New 
York and of the country at large to our truly magnifi- 
cent stock of 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

Our domestic machine-made Und neue are all 
of our own special manufacture, an awarded 
the FIRST PREMIUM at ‘the late ‘AMER I- 
CAN INSTITUTE FAIR for originality of de- 
sign, - Snenats of material, and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Our immense assortment of hand-made French Per- 
cale Underwear, manufactured Cm nee to our order 
in Paris, unite in making our Undergarment 
—_ the most complete and attractive in the United 

tates. 

Our prices will be found from 40 to 75 per cent. 
under the market values. 











Ladies will please take notice that our Imported Un- 
dergarments are entirely sewed and embroidered by hand, 
and are made of the very finest French Percale, ac- 
knowledged to be the most durable and most desirable 
Undergarment-material in the world. SAMPLES 

OF FRENCH PERCALE WILL BE 
one ITOUSLY SENT ON APPLI- 





ON. 

patents inducements in RHAT. 
ao Lacks MBROIDERIES, FINE MIL- 

LINE ERY Goo. @OODS, BLACK SILKS, BLACK 


ALPACAS, &c., at 


EHRICH’S, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, near 24th Street. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES 


SHAW & EATON 


Have on exhibition their Spring Novelties in Laces, 


consisting of New yoy Collaretts, Sets, 
Rufflings, Handkeresiels, Tie Ties, 


105 BROADWAY, 


THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 








Our Combined 
ues of 


Catalo £ 
Seeds and Plants 
sent on the receipt of 





Address J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. 


MEN MAKE MONEY 


Ladies make money, every one makes money, selling 
Webster's new & improved Patent Button-holeWorkers 
&Cutters. Sample set sent prepaid for T5c.,or send stamp 
for particulars, A.W. Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 











You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos for $290 


i 

to make any $600 Piano so: 
Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ct. profit. We have 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory p: sng oo and warrant 
5 Years, Send Mor ustrated cir- 
cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 

this notice. 

U.S. Piano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 




















HIS CELEBRATED FACTORY of Fire- 
T Arms is now rapidly turning out the new 





eer uo} FurMoy 


To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 


the u1guzst ogper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
E ition ; received the rrnst and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great CenrRaL New 
Yorx Farr, at Utica, 1873. This mechine We has ao sprung 
rapidly my aan as the Best-made Machi 
the pest coMBINaTION Of 

Song ly ight rnning,mmaet paler 
rap ww pe’ 
for Circulars. ” 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, Ilion, N. ¥. 
er New York Offices, 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 





Fp most — and the most economical ever — 
duced nS 


of in cutting e same 
time comb! a Oot tis desirable with f fashion and 


on gen 
pe he try, all hyn te 1. ion 
- Moschcowitz, a leman who s' 
head of his prof abd who ia 
ablest dressmaker hod $4 


have cat eee 8 catalogu: 


alogue will be sent free of charge. this catalogue 
will be found a description aluable premium of- 


of av! 
fered to for Harper's Bazar. We con- 


Bey to the comfort and economy of 
— pt We are confident that this premium 
hailed with delight by every lady in 
toon = M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


« KID GLOVES, 





tn CUT. 


Fin. — 
cuter KID nn ° 
N, LANCDON&CoNY. IMPORTERS. 1 


et Ty Nha ea 


SHIRLEY BROOKS'S NOVELS, 


THE SILVER CORD. 


Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, 
$1 50. 


There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite sur- 
prising. Almost every chapter has its own striking 
situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on 
the alert, watching for something even more startling 
than all that has gone before.—Saturday Review, Lon- 
don. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The story has all the good qualities of the writer, 
and exhibits a power of sketching character, and a 
happy style of humorous illustrations of everyday 
manners which absorb the attention of the reader.— 
Morning Chronicle, London. 


SOONER OR LATER, 


With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 


We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks 
on the many excellences of a tale by which his perma- 
nent Place among ary res novelists will be in a great 
, London. 
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Pusiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


—_— 


ez” Hanzrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money sag 


our French and American JEW 
ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 
Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
we terms, -_ r 0. VICKERY, sent FREE to all. 
Address CKERY , Augusta, Maine. — 


Type put up expressly for 
TYP! E. teur Printer by the New cEnglnnd 


BtType Fou , 105 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 8 specimen book. cane 


fr OO AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent FREE 
J BY MAIL. Two new articles salable as Flour. 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 











‘ 


one of the largest and 
most instructive Cata- 
logues published. It is 
printed on tinted paper, con- 
tains 220 pages, over 200 illus- 
trations of Vegetables and Flow- 
ers, a beautifully colored plate, 
san are is invaluable to Farmer Gardener 


Address, ss, D. NM. } ERRY & ¢00., 


Florists, DETROIT, 


"| Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnaees' to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, eo as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part 7 say 
chest; and for Children, straight around the b 
ander the arms. 


The following mang © ay ready: 





SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
fy \/ . = PP sere No.47 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
oa Lk — ee Back Over-skirt and x 


Walki 7 
DOLMEN DEM TRAINED _ ae “ 48 








WA n- PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and ne 
mou SPHPHING ‘sisi ie EET ts 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Overcoat with Sai 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Vol. VII. 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
|. ble-Breasted English fearon Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and 8S . 
ian from 8 to ma ears old)..........-. nol 
ENGLISH ce am NO OVER SKIRT, and 
Pe TR OF ) rer rrr ° Ti 


HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
WUE coadasaccdutccdsacscosd qetcwaabes ccocce * 18 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
qecemss. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $20¢. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send as Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Agents are now want- 


ed to canvass for two 

of the most desirable 

Gopal 3 offered to 

ae : The 

W GUO, 5: Por ibiteal, 

Theological, and Ecclesiastic- 

al Literature, by McCurmroox anp 

NG, five volumes of which are now 

ready. And the Proceedings of 

the Sixth General Conference 

of the Evangelical Alliance, 

To experienced and successful Canvas- 

sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 

ments. ¢@~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 


by CHARLES KINGSLEY 


ALTON LOCKE, 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Au- 
tobiography. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
* ** Real genius, intense power of sympathy, an 
intimacy with the woes which the book describes.— 
Examiner, London. 


YEAST. 
A Problem. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

* * * Its passionate eloquence and exquisite love- 
passages. There is undeniable genius in it, and the 
beauty of certain passages reveals a poet and a think- 
er.—Atheneum, London. 


TRAVELS in the WEST INDIES. 
At Last: A Christmas in the West In- 
dies. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The comments of the author on the social condition 
of the islands, whose natural beauties afforded such ex- 
quisite delight to every sense, present many original 
suggestions. But the strength of his work, as well as 
its peculiar charm, consists in his description of the 
animal and vegetable life, in the luxuriant wealth of 
which he revels with all the ardor of a vehement, po- 
etical nature.—N. Y. Tribune, 


Pus.isuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New You. 
2 Hanrre & Broruens will send either of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 


C. M. Lintneton « Bro., New York and Chicago. 
































o'79 EACH WEEK. A nts wanted. Particulars 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














$52 S20 Recgetnans: Teme tess, Aire 











BY U G 
_LAIRD’S 
” 
Bloom of Youth. 

This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation will removeall discol- 
orations and blemishes = Se 
skin, leaving it SOFT 
SMOOTH, and BEA PAUTIFUL, 


Soup at att Devegists. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have just Published: 


PHINEAS REDUX. A Novel. By Awrnony Trot- 
Lorg, Author of “The Warden,” ** Barchester Tow- 
ers,” “ Phineas Finn,” “Orley "Farm," “The Small 
Honse at Allin ton,” &ec. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 25; Cloth, $1 7! 





PET; or, Pastimes and Penalties. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes, Author of “‘ Music and Morals.” With Fif- 
ty Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IIL 

“SHIP AHOY!” A Yarn in Thirty-six Cable 
Lengths. Illustrated by Wattis Maoxay and Frep- 
zRICk Wapvy. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

IV. 

LOTTIE DARLING. A Novel. By Jonn Corny 
Jravrneson, Author of “Isabel,” ‘‘ Not Dead Yet," 
* Live it Down, ”" “Olive Blake's Good Work,” &e. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE PARISIANS, A Novel. By Evwarp Buiwer, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming Race,” “ Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “A Strange Story,” “The Cax- 
tons,” “My Novel,” &c. With illustrations by 
Sypney Hatt. 12mo, Cloth, $150; 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

VI 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewext, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regulations Governing the United States Mer- 
chant Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

VII. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Atsertr Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The following volumes of the Revised Edition 
of Barnes's Notes on the New Testament are now 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. — I. 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS,—HEBREWS. 

VIIL 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Publicans and Sin- 
ners; cr, Lucius Davoren. A Novel. By Miss 
Brappon, Author of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” "&c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, 

TX. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. TheHugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Saumur. 
Sa.es, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help,” “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons,"” &c. Crown Syvo, Cloth, $2 00. 


x. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
By Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.— THE MOONSTONE. 
With Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 each. 
Other volumes will be isened shortly. 


(Hzrpre's Lusra- 


ez Harper & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





em” Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Faanxim Squane, N. ¥._ 








S Leone pny mage 
1 kemed Papas > 
4 soothi eal. 


cal Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are al- 


from which discharge proceeds. 


So samnaaiel has this treatment 
that the proprietor offers $5 o- 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 


roven, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United S 

on receipt oS Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Werx.y, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wexxty, or 
Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Sunsonisens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage pay yable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. : 


Tess ror Anvertisine tv Harren’s WEEKLY anr 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“What are you going to do about it?” 
.” 


“TI dare you! 
? hi” 


‘A— 


FACETIZ. 

A neornt medical writer 
says, “‘ Sleep wherever you 
can, any where, when you 
can getachance, The great 
want of the age is sleep.” 
This is not always safe ad- 
vice to follow, as one of our 
townsmen (says a Northern 
seemmoerer) knows to 
hissorrow. He wasrecent- 
ly afflicted with a bad cold, 
and to cure himself of it 
resorted to the remedy of 
sage | his feet in hot wa- 
ter, and drinking a tumbler- 
ful of prong whisky toddy. 

bed 


prescri Vy an “fe 

mg — friend of se 
. Having gotevery thing 

in order for out 





? a a 
Egypt is nota Nile Jand ; 
it is part of a continent. 





The lave Mr, ’>——., a vet- 
erinary surgeon, sald, ag | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 












































“Where are you going to, Papa 
‘And what are you going to the City for, Papa?” 

“You needn't trouble to make any Money for Babyy Rapa!’ 
“He'll only put it in his Mouth!” 

















SS 








OH, AGONY! 

a | is a myth to me, mirth is a mockery, 
arth is a dungeon, and life is a chain ; 
Friendship and love are as brittle as crockery ; 
Peace has and comes not again. 

Long did I riot in healthful security, 
reading on roses unmi with a thorn; 
Little I thought that my fate and futurity 
Haply might plant on my trotters a corn. 


Lost are the days when ta! lot was a shiny one— 
Lost from the minute I felt on my toe 

as oy | I fancied a wart, and a tiny one, 
Mildly but firmly. beginning to grow. 

Never again shall I feel the tranquillity 
Born of a foot and a conscience at ease; 

Never again don a boot with. facility, 
Free from a sigh and a-ery and a squeeze. 


Some of my friends say I ought to put oil on it; 
Others, that vinegar acts as a cure. 

Vainly I’ve wasted my time.and my toil on it 
Still I continue to grin and endure. 

No; in this worst of all possible maladies 
Vinegar heals not, and oil is at fault. 

Shall I at last have it dressed as a salad is, 
Adding the condiments pepper and salt? * 


Daily and nightly my merciless visitor 

Fills me with fury and robs me of rest; 
Never in Spain did the sternest Inquisitor 

Frame such a torture as harrows this breast. 
Oft, as I limp on my-day’s weary wanderings, 

One of those little importunate brutes 
Puts to a stop my poetical ponderings 

By the suggestion of “‘ Shine up yer boots 7?” 

PSS Oe OT ae 

Sir,” said an old Scotehwoman to her minister, 
“T dinna ken a part of your sermon yesterday.” 

“Indeed! What was it?” 

“You said the Apostle used the figure of cireum- 
locution ; and I dinna ken what it means.” ¢ 

“Ts that all?” said the minister. ‘“‘ It's very plain. 
The figure of cireumlocution is merely a periphrastic 
mode of diction.” 

“Oh! oh! is that all?” said the good woman. 
“What a puir fool I were not to understand that !” 











[Maron 21, 1874. 
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“Oh dear! how dreadful to be a Slave to Fashion! 
all fixed, up comes this new Muff Trimming !” 





JUVENILE UTILITARIANISM, 
“To the City, my Dear.” 


“To make Money for you, and Maud, and Mamma, and Bai.” 
**Why not, my Dear 
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THe Heap or THe Famity comes Home AT LAST, MUCH To THE RELIEF OF THE TWO YouNG LADS WHO 
HAVE BEEN SO MUCH AFRAID OF BuRGLARS. HE LAUGHS AT THEIR FootisH FSARS, ANS TELLS THEM 


THAT NOW THEY CAN GO TO Bzp anp Sieer Sounpty. 








WHAT HAPPENED THAT NIGHT. 





Just as I thought I was 


It was recently remarked 
i a young lady at a party 
of asolemnly ereeite youth, 
“ He looks as if he were set- 
ting an example to his an- 
cestors.” 


SEES PNET SET Ee 

“How far is it to Taun- 
ton?” asked a man, who 
was walking exactly the 
wrong way to reach that 


** About twenty - four 
thousand miles,” was the 
reply, “ if Fag go the way 
you are going now; if you 
turn, about a mile.” 
—_—_— 
There were three things 
which Dr. Farmer, the cele- 
brated commentator on 
Shakspeare, loved above 
all others, viz., good old 
pore old clothes, and old 
ooks; and three things 
which nobody could per- 


to rise in the morning, to 
go to bed at night, and to 
settle an account. 


_ 

Why is a drunkard, hes- 
itating to take the pledge, 
like a half-converted Hin- 
doo ?—Because he is in 
doubt whether to give up 
the jug or not (Juggernaut), 

—_—»———_ 

We hear of a modern phi- 
losopher’s plan by means 
of which every man can be 
his own weather prophet. 
“Tf you wish to know 
whether it is going to storm 
or not, all you have todo is 
to find the storm vortex, and 
see which side of it is the 
inost moist. be | this 
by the square of the latent 
heat, subtract the time of 
day, and divide by the 
weather-cock. The result 
will be rarefaction, plus the 
thermometric evolution of 

the north le; and then 
any wayfaring man, thongh 
a natural know-nothing, 
¢an teil what will follow.” 























